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iat it is all over! The hurry, the bustle, the 
thousand cares’ attendant on departure are at an 
end, and the unusual excitement is about to give 
place to the dull mionotony of a long sea-voyage. 
It" is ‘all over, and here we stand, a lonely little 
company, looking into each other’s face in some- 
thing like bewilderment, as effectually severed 
from friends and country as though those kind be- 
ings had a moment since waited at our funerals. 
The last sob has had its answering sobbings ; the 
last farewell has trembled upou lips that I had fain 
hoped would breathe it but above my death-couch ; 
the last touch of the loved hand, the last glance of 
the eye—ah me, it is well that life seldom darkens 


: into days like this. 


Still do IL see those dear, dear faces thronging 
the wharf; still my eye peers eagerly among them 
for those best loved ; those by whose side I have 
stood in joy and sorrow, whose slightest whisper 
long since forgotten now comes back flinging upon 
me the weight of a new heart-ache ; those who 
bent fondly above me when my cheek paled and my 
eye grew dim, and, winning me back from the 
grave, rejoiced to see my foot once more firm. 
Oh but for one more last word with these! As 
my eye wanders in search of the friends of other 
days, it falis upon those of later date but still be- 
loved as truly if not as tenderly. Again and again 
the vision rises to my confused sense and passes 
and re-passes before my eye, face after face bear- 
ing familiar features standing out from the mass 
with the distinctness of reality. Again handker- 
chiefs are waved in thrice repeated adieu, and 
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kisses are flung from fingers that have ofien, oh so 
often, twined with mine, but which I may never, 
never clasp again. Then come like a death-sig- 
nal the shrill cry of the boatswain, the quick rat- 
tling of ropes, and slowly we wheel away, striving 
for yet one more glance and yet one more, till 
wharf and carriage, new friends and old, are left 
behind together, 

And this close narrow cabin, with its cael win- 
dow and low ceiling, is tobe my home, not merely 
for days and weeks, but for long weary months, 
without the possibility of change. Not one spot 
of green earth to set my foot upon, not a forest- 
leaf to soothe my ear with the familiar sound of 
its rustlings, but a few planks for my promenade 
and this incessant dashing, dashing, for daily and 
nightly music. I, who have never loved glittering 
spires and proud monuments, still strain my eyes 
for a last look at the tall shaft of granite rising from 
yonder battle-hill and now but a shadowy line 
against the sky, turning them away only to look 
upon the burnished dome of the State House, made 
visible by its glitter in the dim distance. Now 
both are lost and I have looked my Jast upon the 
land of the robin and the violet, the land of kind 
hearts and free hands, the land of Sabbath-bells and 
prayerful voices—my bright, my beautiful, my own 
beloved land. There, even the wild-flower shoot- 
ing from the split rock in the neglected forest, and 
the humble wild-bird nestling in the green knoll 
by the way-side, are dearer to me than all the gold 
of the South or the treasures of Eastern India. [| 
was cradled amid its rugged simplicity, lulled to 
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my earliest slumber by the music of its rills, and 
fanned in my hours of play by the green boughs 
ever waving in its fair forests. Its mossy knolls 
have been my altars, its groves my temples, and 
its birds and flowers and pebbles the beautiful 
books in which, side by side with the pages of in- 
spiration, | have studied the character of Him who 
placed both them and me in this strange lovely 
world. It was the home of my infancy, the home 
of my childhood, the home of my youth and thrice 
ten thousand times the home of my heart. “If 
there were no other world,” oh who would thus 
turn to voluntary exile? Father in Heaven, fling 
thy sunlight upon our trackless way, else are we 
indeed in darkness. 





Hurrah, hurrah, how gaily we ride! How the 
ship careers! How she leaps! How gracefully 
she bends! How fair her white wings! How 
trim her hull! How slim her tall taper masts! 
What a beautiful dancing fairy! Up from my 
narrow shelf in the close cabin have I crept for the 
first time since we loosed cable and swung out 
upon the tide, and every drop of blood in my veins 
jostles its neighbor drop exultingly, for here is sub- 
limity unrivalled. The wild, shifting, restless sea, 
with jts playful waves chasing one another laugh- 
ingly, ever and anon leaping up, shivering them- 
selves bv the force of their own mad impulse and 
descending again in a shower of pearls; the soft 
azure curvature of the sky shutting down upon its 
outer rim as though we were fairly caged between 
blue and blue; and the ship, the gallant ship, 
ploughing her own path in the midst, bearing hu- 
man souls upon her tremulous breast, with her 
white wings high in air and her feet in the grave. 
And then the tumult, the creaking of cordage, the 
dash of waters and the howling of winds—“ the 
wind and the sea roaring!” Ihave felt my heart 
swell and my blood tingle in my veins when I 
stood in the silent forests of Alderbrook, and I have 
looked up at the solemn old trees in awe mingled 
with strange delight; the awe and delight have 
both deepened at the blaze of the lightning and 
bellowing of the thunder amid the wild echoing 
rocks of Astaroga ; and now, in this strange uproar, 
they come upon my heart and make it bound like the 
arrow from the bended bow. The trees were the 
temples builded by the Almighty for his worship, 
and there is something awfully beautiful in their 
shadows, the lightnings “go and say unto Him, 
here we are !” and “ He shut up the sea with doors 
and made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick 
darkness the swaddling-band for it.” And here 
as I stand poised upon the wild elements I feel 
myself near, very near to the only protector who 
has a hand to save, and in the hollow of that all- 
powerful hand I rest in perfect security, God, my 





God, I go forth at thy bidding, and, in the words 
of thine own inspired poet, “ thou art my buckler, 
the horn of my salvation, and my high tower.” 
The sea cannot separate thee from me, the dark- 
ness of midnight cannot hide thy face, nor can the 
raging of the storm drown thy still small voice. 
My heart leaps joyfully as I trust in thee, 

On, brave little wrestler with the elements! On, 
right gallantly ! I love the bounding, the dashing 
and the roaring, and my heart shall know no fai- 
tering while “ my Father's at the helm.” 





Hurrah, hurrah! Here we are upon a sea of 
fire! How the waves leap up and sparkle, while, 
curling backward from their tops down their black 
sides, roll long wreaths of flame! The stars are 
quenched and the heavy clouds go hurrying by in 
dismay as though they feared the fearful mandate 
had gone forth, the taper been lighted, and the hour 
was at hand when the “heavens should be rolled 
together as a scroll.” The scene is wildly, start- 
lingly beautiful. ‘Those wao look into such mys- 
teries say that the fiery sea below us owes ail its 
brilancy to a small insect floating upon the sur- 
face of the wave. In these strange regions | can 
almost fancy them the torch-bearers of the mighty 
sea-king. If we are to credit the gentlemen otf the 
tarpaulin and pea-jacket there is a coral palace just 
below us now, where his majesty of the trident 
holds his imperial court, but I have a suspicion 
that the deep might lay open to us greater wonders 
than ever glittered in ancient mythology or modern 
poetry. ‘[here is many a brave ship suspended 
fathoms deep, still floating, floating, floating, with 
the blue waves for sail and pennon, and rich trea- 
sures mouldering and rusting in her bosom. There 
secrets, which have made thrones tremble and 
crowns bow, lie forever hidden from the eyes of 
mankind. There knowledge slumbers with sealed 
eye; there wisdom folds her powerful pinions and 
forgets how she moved a world; there the star of 
beauty has set in utter darkness; there the tune- 
ful finger of love thrills never more the paisied 
heart strings ; and there goodness and purity, in 
their white vestments, wait the signal to mount to 
Heaven. Greater wonders! Why, this sauie deep 
upon whose glittering breast we are now floating 
will at some future day fling back her locked por- 
tals, unfold her curtaining waves, while from her 
blue caverns will spring, strong in life and radiant 
in beauty, all whose hearts have said “ thy will be 
done,” when lying down to their strange rest. N o 
monarch of mystic realms has reared his throne of 
“ turkis and almondine” in those purple twilights, 
there treading -pearl-strewed floors, listening to 
notes breathed from the crimson lips of silver shells 
or winded on the pearly horns of water nymphs 
and reclining within the bower formed by the 
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branching jasper. No merry mermaid looses the 
golden fountain of her own enshrouding tresses, 
a bends her bright face to the mirroring wave ; 
no fabulous naiad of the olden story laves her rosy 
limbs in the rainbow tide; and no pale Undine 
comes in shape of mortal maiden, to weep beneath 
the green bough in the starlight or walk forth in 
y vestments at noonday, with nodding plume 
and well-filled quiver, to lure the unwary to her 
cold damp palaces. But greater than these lie 
beneath us; those who shall wear crowns beneath 
the stars; tread among the varying lights which, 
in the god-lighted atmosphere of the Eternal, flash 
from the sapphire, the emerald and jasper, the soft 
green chrysophrase, the blood-red hyacinth, and 
the purple amethyst, listen to the lays of angels, 
and recline on couches of transparent gold in the 
shadow of that tree whose “leaves are for the 
healing of the nations ;” who shall plunge into all 
the wise mysteries of the universe, and dwell for- 
ever in the presence of Him whom no man can 
now see and live. Ah, there are richer treasures 
beneath us than ever found life in Grecian song 
or fable, or stirred the fingers of troubadours and 
minnesingers—the caskets which have held the 
precious purchase of the Son of God and which 
shall be restored in glorified beauty when he takes 
them to the mansions which he is new preparing. 
We are just ‘crossing the line”—that great 
brass rim which on Mr. Burchard’s globe used to 
“ divide the earth into two parts called the North- 
ern and Southern hemispheres.” We mount the 
metallic ridge without any perceptible decrease of 
motion, and off we bound away, away! stretching 
Southward into another world. Ha! How the 
wind blows! How the canvass swells! How the 
waves dash! On, on, hurrah! 





Hurrah, hurrah! Gallantly ride we in this 
skeleton ship, while the sunlight glints gaily on 
white bare mast and slender spar. Gailanily ride 
we over wave and hollow, over foam and rainbow; 
now perched upon the white ridge, poising doubt- 
fully and trembling like a frighted steed; now 
plunging down, down, into the measureless trough 
which seems yawning to engulph us forever. 
Wildly blows the gale, more and more wildly 
bound the mighty billows, with a roaring as though 
all the monsters of the deep were swarming around 
us. Butnotso. Neither the wide mouth of the 
shark, the brown back of the porpoise, nor the 
spouting nostril of the whale is visible ; the bril- 
liant dolphin in his opal jacket has retreated to his 
own haunts below the storm, and the little “ Portu- 
guese man-of-war” bas drawn in the pink and 
purple fringes of his silver sail and rolls like a cun- 
ning beetle from wave to wave, as light as the 
bubble from which he cannot be distinguished. 
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Even the albatross flapped his strong pinion and 
wheeled away when he saw the winds gathering 
dark in the heavens; the cape pigeon lingered a 
little as though caring lightly for the ruffling of his 
mottled plumage, and then spread his butterfly- 
embroidered wings and hurried after; but the 
stormy petrel, though small and delicate as the 
timid wren, (I will take a lesson from thee, busy 
daring little spirit that thou art, bright velvet- 
winged petrel,) scorns to seek safety but by breast- 
ing the gale. And here he remains, carousing 
amid the fuam as though those liquid pearls, leap- 
ing high in air and scattering themselves upon the 
wind, had a magic in them to shield him from 
danger. He dips his wing in the angry tide as 
daintily as thougl: it were stirred but in silver rip- 
ples; then he darts upward, and then plunges and 
is lost in the enshrouding foam. But no, he is 
again in air, whirling and balancing, wheeling and 
careering, up and down, as though stark mad with 
joyousness, and now he vaults upon the back 
of the nearest foam bank and disappears to rise 
again as before. And stiil the billows roar and 
bound and lash the sides of the trembling ship, and 
sweep with strange force her decks; and still we 
reel and plunge, down, down, surely. No, we are 
up again, leaping skyward ; we pause a moment 
and—what a fearful pitch was that! Ah, my brain 
grows giddy, but still I cannot hide myself in my 
dark cabin. 

And now careering and caracoling yonder, like 
an untamed steed that has freed himself from the 
trappings of civilization, comes a bark with sails 
close :eefed like our own, and something that ap- 
pears like the stripes of Holland flying at her stern. 
Ride we a race—the skeleton ship and bark—that 
we travel the waves so madly? Are these two 
immense ribbed things that seem to revel in the 
storm realiy of this upper earth, or are they dark 
spirit-creatures that come to us from a phantom 
world below? As the bark leaps from billow to 
billow I can almost fancy that I hear the voice 
of some poor Matthew Lee from her foam-shroud- 
ed deck— 


* You know the spirit horse I ride ; 
He'll let me on the sea with none beside!" 


I have heard of a “ flying Dutchman” off this 
rude coast, and | should well nigh believe that the 
mystic churl had drawn near to spy out our be- 
longings, but that our own sober Bostonian “ cra- 
die of liberty” is every whit as full of antics. 
But look, look ! How our suspicious neighbor reels, 
dipping up whole decks full of surf; see her spring 
from the white yeast and leap to the clouds ; and 
now, as | live, not the tip of a mast is to be seen 
and she but a brace or two of rods distant. Still 
shines the sun and still the wind comes roaring 
from the clouds and howls among the rigging with 
a dismal tone, strangely contrasting with the glo- 
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rious brilliance of the light. A thick white mist 
seattered from rich heavy foam-wreaths spreads 
itself over the face of the waters and becomes at 
once an iris curtain. Up curls the mist from every 
shivered billow—up, curl on curl, it winds in sil- 
very beauty, and, meeting the sun, falls back in 
gorgeous showers of million-colored rainbows. 
Beautiful, gloriously beautiful! The sea, even as 
“ the earth, is fall of thy riches.” 





Hurrah, hurrah! Onward we trip buoyantly 
and blithely. Up from the chilling South come 
we to regions of perpetual warmth and sunshine. 
Up, hurrying on like the lithe roe-buck among his 
native hills, bounding and dancing, oh, so gaily! 
and here we are where sleep in purple mist the 
fair islands of Eastern India. Blithely, still blithe- 
ly speed we onward, and still softer grow the 
breezes, while the light gushes warm and golden 
from the fleecy clouds, and far away by the verge 
of the horizon a slumbrous veil like silver gossa- 
mer is settling down on sky and wave. A piece 
of half-molten gold seems to have grazed the luxu- 
ricusly sleepy blue from the South around to the 
West, leaving everywhere its traces rich and glow- 
ing, but with none of the harsh glare which is com- 
mon to sterner skies. As it reaches the West it 
is entirely melted and circles around the setting 
sun, a girdle of glory but still subdued into" a 
soothing softness. This is a rare East Indian 
scene, such as cannot be copied where frosts have 
made the sun pale and set the clouds in a shiver. 
And now the sun nears the water, dips his lower 
disk in the tide and drops down behind it with but 
little of the ceremony that marks his exit on land. 
And now for other beauties, since the store-house 
of creation is exhaustless. But look upon the sur- 
face of the water! One half is of a pale flickering 
orange, while the other displays fold on fold of 
crimson, lost in the blackness of approaching 
night ; and far behind us we are dragging in the 
wake of the ship long lines of green and amber 
and purple, each rarer than ever robed a Tyrian 
princess. A still dimmer haze, though all of a 
dark rich purple, creeps over the face of the sea as 
twilight deepens and one by one the stars open 
their bright eyeson the misty scene below. Sweet, 
mild Maia Placidus, brilliant Canopus and half of 
the beautiful Southern cross are left behind ; but 
we greet night-watchers better loved to-night, for 
lo, yonder, glooming from its grey curtains, the 
polar star! 

* Ag still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o'er the dim sea, 
So dark as [ roam in this Wintry world shrouded 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee, 
My God ! trembling to Thee— 
True, fond, trembling, to Thee.” 
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The polar star, ever the same in its unpretend- 
ing, unobtrusive loneliness, has been made an em- 
blem of faith and trust, a way-mark,a balancing 
point, and we feel lost when we look to the place 
it has occupied in the heavens and find it vacant. 
A welcome back, thou pale-eyed Northern queen, 
lone pearl of the earth-arching heavens; anda 
blithe welcome too to thee, old shaggy monarch 
of the icy regions, ever unmoved even by the sight 
of the huntsmen upon thy track with their hounds 
in the leash, ready to rend thy tough hide at the 
slightest signal. And there shines the noble Arc- 
turus, he of whom the son of Amram sang from 
the plains of Numidia after he had cast aside the 
princely purple of Egypt ; asking in the name of 
his God, the great mechanist of the stars, ** canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades or 
loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his seasons? or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons?’ How long has that sil- 
ver lamp been shining up in Heaven? and who are 
the beings that bask in its light? Angels, crea- 
tures bearing the form of man, or those framed to 
exhibit the versatility of the Contriver’s power, 
whose very mode of existence is to us utterly in- 
conceivable ? Has it ever rallen under the ban of 
sin? Can sorrow and death visit it? Probably, 
before our little earth or even our fair solar system 
sprang from the moulding hand of the Architect— 
it may be myriads on myriads of ages before * the 
stars sang together ” at sight of the beautiful new 
creation—Arcturus moved in the midst of his sons, 
chaining them within their orbits by a subtle resist- 
less power and receiving from them the reflected 
light of his own smiles. The same large, mild 
eye hundreds of centuries ago looked down upon 
the sublime historian, the poet-chieftain of Israel, 
in his desert wanderings with his murmuring peo- 
ple; and the shepherds upon the starlit plains of 
Chaldea gazed upon the beacon and braided with 
its rays strange mysteries. And yet that very orb, 
that proud, regal Arcturus, with his ful! unflicker- 
ing blaze, may at this very moment be among the 
things which were andare not. The taper, whose 
rays may have been myriads of centuries travel- 
ling to us, could easily have been extinguished be- 
fore the fires of our own system were lighted, and 
yet we stand wondering at the semblance. Ah, 
well, noble star! whether thou art or art not, I 
greet thy fair seeming right joyfully, for the light 
of other days isupon thee. The loved ones whose 
feet are now pointing to ours, with the diameter of 
the globe between, may look upon thy face even 
as we look. 

And yonder is our own magnificent Jupiter, his 
large eye fully opened, and there is the Northern 
crown, and there the heart of the royal Charles, 
and there bright Cassiopeia, and still beyond the 
tiny sparklers forming the pale tresses of Berenice, 

















and there—and there—and there—why, they are 
old friends, every one. Hurrah, I am home again, 
hurrah ! 





Hurrah, land ho, land! A succession of dark 
rich purple festoons are turning their convex side 
to the sky in the far distance, telling us that not 
more than twenty-five miles lie between us and 
the Southernmost islands of the Nicobar chain. 
And that is really land! Happy as we have been 
in our little floating bird’s-nest, my foot aches to 
press it. 





Land ho, land! Another purple island, regal 
in the morning light. It sits like a pyramid upon 
the water and tapers until its soft shadowy outline 
is nearly lost in the clouds. Nearer and nearer 
we comeand several peaks are now visible, cover- 
ed with something which seems like foliage, while 
bald gray cliffs streaked with chalky lines descend 
perpendicularly to the water. On we'go and the 
rocky sugar loaf of Narconidam fades in the dim 
distance. 





Harrah, hurrah, hurrah! Land at Jast—the 
strange land that for us bears the fond name of 
home. Ina long chain, made up of irregular links 
which it seems that a breath might dissever, 
stretches from the South far up to the head of the 
bay the shore of Burmah. The faint wind dal- 
lies about the deck and creeps over brow and cheek 
with a soft soothing deliciousness, but there is only 
a breath of it stirring and that is “ dead ahead.” 
We have been beating landward with but little 
success during the past week, but, patience! the 
goal is now in sight and it matters little whether 
we reach it to-day or to-morrow or the day after. 
Surely we will not murmur at a day more or less 
tacked to the end of a twenty weeks’ voyage. 
Thank God, that he has spread the land before our 
eyes at last, that he has shielded uswhen wrath 
was stirring in the Heavens and darkness was upon 
the waters, that he has pinioned the wings of the 
wind and said to the waves, “ thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” 

Last night a poor tired little land-bird, with a 
head like a blue violet in the Spring-time and a 
neck slender and most gracefully arched, entered 
at the window of the saloon and nestled down on 
the cushions of the transom with the fond confi- 
dence of our own tuneful robin. It was a sweet 
harbinger and most joyfully welcomed. Before 
the unsuspecting little sleeper opened its eyes this 
morning it was seized and caged under a morah, 
where it still flutters, displaying through the bam- 
boo bars its chameleon plumage in all the change- 
able shades which it has stolen from a tropical sun. 
It needs not the olive leaf to be a dove to us—the 
beautiful little stanger ! 


OUTWARD BOUND. 
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On—on—on—slowly-—very slowly ; but the land 
gradually becomes more distinct ; the purple hue 
of the hills is changing to emerald, masses of trees 
appear like small clumps of shrubbery 5 the glass 
discovers to us the tiny sails of fishermen close in 
shore, and, hark! the ery, “ Amberst!” Ay, 
yonder point of land, with the badge of its degra- 
dation on its front, is Amherst, our first anchor- 
ing place. Nearer and nearer, tree by tree be- 
comes visible as it appears in relief against the sky 
—the palm, the cocoa and the tamarind ; and, lo! 
on that green bank sloping to the water the hepia 
shading the ashes of the sainted. From the high- 
est point rises the taper spire of a pagoda and 
another is built on the rocky promontory that 
stretches into the bay. It must bea land of beau- 
ty ; even at this distance we can but feel sure of 
that ; but how dark! how dark! 
not like 


The Burman is 


“ The poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind.” 
He has no God, not even the great spirit of the 
Indian’s hunting ground, nor the frail deities of 
ancient mythology. ‘The object of his worship is 
a man whose ashes are scattered to the four winds 
of Heaven, and whose soul has been for thousands 
of years extinct. His system is one of cause and 
effect, and he believes that ages of suffering in the 
lowest hell will be the unavoidable effect of the 
sins he is daily committing, while his good deeds 
are only an offset to the evil. His future life is a 
long transmigratory round of toil and sufiering ; 
and the most glowing of his hopes, the acme of 
his promised bliss, is annihilation. And it is not 
merely one small nation that is hugging such mise- 
ry, grovelling in this terrible darkness; Boodhism 
in its various modifications is the religion of more 
than a third of the population of the world. To 
kindle the fire which shall illuminate such a peo- 
ple, though it be af first but the faint fitful glim- 
mer of a rush-light, how glorious! To plant the 
seed of one pure principle in natures so degraded, 
to place one bad of hope in the core of such mise- 
ry and watch its beautiful and beautifying expan- 
sion, to hold in hand the lever which after hun- 
dreds of years shall elevate a mighty nation, as the 
barbarians of the British Isles have been elevated 
by that same instrument, has a glory in it which 
no truly wise man would barter for the sceptre of 
an Alexander. Good can be done everywhere ; 
and nothing is truer than that “ missionaries are 
needed at home,” yet if I have but one morsel of 
bread let me give it to the famishing; if I have 
a single flower, let me take it to the cell of the 
dying prisoner on whose cheek the free air never 
plays, and who knows nothing of the pleasant sights 
and smells in which others are revelling. I am 
but an humble flower-gatherer; my hand is not 
strong nor my nature enterprising, and it was with 
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no feeling of hardihood that I turned my back upon 
loved scenes and loved faces, no wish for “ martyr- 
fame,” no expectation of making my feeble voice 
heard in this strange land. I bring with me no new 
power. I do not covet the axe that hews its way 
in the wilderness ; God never fashioned it to my 
hand and my weak nature shrinks from grappling 
the unbending iron. I have avery humble, but 
sweet mission—-to scatter the few flowers I may 
have laid away in my heart upon a path of weari- 
some loneliness; to cheer the too often toil-spent 
laborer when crushed beneath the weight of con- 
tending duties. To this end, God grant that the 
smile, and the encouraging word, and the sunny 
heart may never fail me. 

We have approached as near the shore as safety 
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will permit and already the white sail of a pilot- 
boat is gliding across the water to meet us. It is 
preceded, however, by a boat-load of natives, with 
their broad muscular shoulders bared and their gay 
patsoes spread over their heads to protect them 
from the broiling sun. They bring fresh offerings 
of fruit, fish and milk, for there is one of our num- 
ber that is no stranger tothem. What glad faces 
they bear! And how delicious the fruit tastes! 
Adieu to salt-fish and sea-biscuit. Hah! how 
everything smells of land! 

These inen seem almost beautiful, coming from 
among the green trees, and certainly such an 
orange as this never grew before—never. For the 
land, for the land—away, hurrah ! 

Ship Faneuil Hall, 1346. 





THE ARCHER-BOY. 





BY JAMES HUTCHINSON BROWN. 


One Summer day 
Love chanced to stray 
Beside a rippling river; 
His bow wasstrung, 
And gaily hung 
Near by his well-stored quiver ; 
On mischief bent 
The young god went 
Beside a rippling river. 


As on he strayed, 
A gentile maid 

Came near the little ranger ; 
A saucy look 
The urchin took ;— 

She was to him a stranger; 
“She don’t know me, 
Said he, as she 

, Came near the little ranger. 


So then he drew 
A dart, or two, 
From out his glittering quiver ; 
Then took his bow 
To eye, as though 
A wound he meant to give her; 
But she, before, 
The arrow saw, 
From vat his glittering quiver. 


“* What hast thou there, 
Young urchin fair, 

That shone so gay and brightly ? 
They're gilded toys, 
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For girls and boys, 

If [ should judge them rightly; 
And, if you plense, 
I'll look at these, 

‘That shone so gay and brightly.” 


‘*No care you take ! 
You’!! mischief make ! 
Beware there of the danger!”’ 
Said she, “ My dear, 
To love and fear 
I've ever been a stranger!"’ 
Thus laughed the maid, 
When Cupid said— 
‘* Beware there of the danger!” 


Though said he nought, 
The archer thought, 

We're strangers not hereafter ; 
His bow he bent, 

An arrow sent, 

That hushed her merry laughter; 
“Ha! ha!” laughed Love, 
Her cries above— 

“ We're strangers not hereafter ! 


Thus oft it is 
To maids like this, 

Who play, yet boast so bravely, 
That Cupid brings 
His darts and stings, 

And matters then end gravely ; 
But now I'll close 
My hint for those 

Who play, yet boast so bravely ! 











THE FLOWER OF THE TIBER. 


BY MRS. M. 


G. 


SLEEPER. 


__ 


Ir was her eighteenth birth-day and she had 


stolen from the great rambling mansion to a > 


miniature fountain, which gushed up from a 
cluster of marble lilies. She was very lovely, so 
pure and fresh, so in harmony with the fresh, 
dewy morning. A garland of rose buds was 
twined among her rich braids which seemed dyed 
by a kiss of the Summer's sun, and one or two 
eurls played over her snowy neck, and fell in 
golden curves to her jewelled girdle. Her under 
vestments were of rose colored si!k, but over them 
floated a fleecy drapery of Coan gauze, revealing 
her round arms and the tiny siippers yet glitter- 
ing with the dew drops they had gathered in her 
walk. The heart’s pencil had been busy with her 
beauty. It had left its impress in her soft, earn- 
est eyes, colored her finely moulded lips, and given 
to her cheek a lucid, ethereal hue which seemed 
but the reflection of pleasant fancies. It was a 
dangerous dower, that wealth of love that lay 
brooding over her features, that gave gentleness 
to her air, and sweetness to her voice till it stirred 
the listener like a remembered song. It was a 
dangerous dower, but she knew it not, for, as yet, 
it had brought to her only kind words, and gifts, 
and smiles, beautiful heart-tokens that had made 
perpetual melody in her inmost spirit. Even as 
she sat enthroned on her green knoll nature 
seémed offering her homage. The bright foun- 
tain threw at her feet its rainbow gems, the 
zephyr flung from its wing all city scents and 
sounds, and rifled the blossoms of their treasures 
ere it touched her brow, a group of orange trees 
scattered their petals over her transparent robe, 
and a little rill winding about her feet flashed up 
eloquently ag she bent to look into its waters. 

She was still watching the ripples when a 
young girl, with the dark hue and unmistakable 
lineaments of the Jewish people, knelt upon the 
sward, and, putting back her massy tresses, 
regarded her long and fixedly. At first her gaze 
was full of tenderness, then it became keen and 
far-reaching as if it would penetrate the future, 
then it grew sad, oh! how unutterably sad! and 
at length it was slowly and silently withdrawn. 
She sat down her basket and the rich perfume that 
escaped aroused her companion, for such seemed 
the relation between them. 
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““How kind, Alana, to remember my _ birth- 
day,” and she bent over the flowers which the 
Jewess had brought, and inhaled with delight the 
fragrance raised by her attempts to disentangle 
them. ‘* Nay! I should chide you, rather, for you 
must have made sad havoc among your favorites. 
Ah! this ocymum! it scents the very atmosphere ! 
I will believe the old flower-merchant the next 
time he raves of the ‘blessed Araby.’ And this 
hibiscus! I am sure some artist must have 
moulded it from the flames. Indeed, dear Alana, 
you should not have parted with this.” 

“The gift is weleome then,” said the girl, 
inquiringly, while a joyous smile came to her lips. 
“Right willingly would I have brought a basket of 
twisted gold, and filled it with rubies and bright 
onyxes, but I fancied thee sitting just as thou 
now dost, where the birds sing and the dew drops 
sparkle, and I took this willow one, and put in it 
only blossoms.” 

“ Only blossoms! Nay! speak not so disparag- 
ingly! I care nothing for jewels save as love- 
tokens from my friends. But flowers! flowers! 
their music glided into my soul with the tones of 
my mother’s voice, they lay on my pillow, and, 
whispering in my ear, made bright dreams of 
grovesand gardens, and, though no one else could 
hear them, their peals were to me in my play-room 
like the mystie cadences of the dryads. But they 
fade here in the sunshine ; let us take them to 
the portico.” 

The Jewess arose, and, winding her arm about 
her companion, half bore her over the velvet grass 
to a portico crowning an eminence close by. A 
tall and stately lady was sitting there, the heavy 
folds of her dress veiling her figure, leaving its 
symmetry to be judged from the noble, spirited 
head, the brilliantly white arms partly seen 
beneath the short sleeves, and the small foot sunk 
in its purple cushion. She had been listening to 
the verses of Horace read by a Syrian girl, but 
her glance sometimes wandered to the meadow 
where flowed the yellow Tiber like a thread of 
gold inlaid in an emerald, and then toward the 
west, where the crowced outlines of innumerable 
buildings stretched farther than her eye could 
reach. But she regarded most frequently the tomb 
of her murdered husband, standing by a litte lake, 
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and shaded by huge trees, woven together by 
girdling vines. 

Carolling a flower song Flora threw herself upon 
a couch, and, pouring her treasures into her lap, 
playfully called upon her mother to admire them 
while she fastened them in bunches with knots of 
silver ribbon. The lady Flavia praised them 
warmly, and yet her thoughts were evidently else- 
where. She laid her hand on the brow of the 
Jewess, and looked earnestly upon her as if 
scrutinizing her very soul. She seemed satisfied 
at length, and said, “ Alana, I have a service for 
you.” 

“Oh! I am so, so happy!” exclaimed the girl ; 
* only tell me, dear lady, how to aid you, and see 
if laggard acts shame the eagerness of my ready 
words.” 

“ Knowest thou that Tiridates comes from 
Armenia to receive his crown from the hand of 
Nero, and that he enters Rome to-night ?” 

“T have so heard, lady, but surely you will 
not mingle with the throng?” 

“No, Alana, for I am a prisoner on my own 
estate. A worse evil is mine, to send thither my 
daughter.” 

“ And wherefore ? Oh! she is far, far too beauti- 
ful to be seen by Nero's spies,” 

“ Tt is that I fear, but the danger must be met 
or a pretext will be furnished the emperor for 
destroying the child as he has the father. I give 
her to your care, Alana. Is there not some spot 
which can be kept partly in shadow 7” 

“Certainly. I can command the dwellings 
opposite the Augustine temple of Minerva. Dis- 
trast me not, lady. My life, which but for thee 
and thine had been more valueless than the tram- 
pled dust, would be but small return for the 
benefits thou hast heaped on me.” 

The matron clasped her hands before her face, 
her bosom heaved, and her frame quivered with 
intense agony, then she looked up and answered 
the Jewess kindly and trustingly as if she had 
been one of her own kindred. 

Meanwhile the Syrian girl had coneealed her- 
self among the vines, and watched narrowly every 
word and motion. There was a fierce glitter in 
her eye, her cheek was deadly pale, her bloodless 
lips worked and wreathed or were shut between her 
sharp, white teeth, and she clenched her hands 
till the nails buried themselves in the rosy palms. 
“ Revenge,” she muttered, “revenge,” and a 
hideous thought crept into her heart, and nestled, 
and grew there till it turned it all to blackness. 
She dashed from her hiding place muttering 
again, “ All three! All three! They shall rue 
the hour that a Jewess sto'e from the Syrian the 
heart of her mistress. ‘To-night! to-night! My 
work shall be speedy, ha! ha! ha! Dainty 
guests they for the palace of Nero.” 
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“Up, up!” said Alana, cheerfully, as she 
ascended to, the lofty platform where she and 
Flora were to stand during the evening ; “up, up! 
Here, step this way into the shadow of yonder 
pillar. And, first, observe the dim, reddish flame 
of the lamps near, most favorable to our purpose, 
and also bestow a glance upon the group at our 
nght and upon that on the step below. There 
are twenty swords girded to as many faithful 
breasts. A word or sign and they will leap flash- 
ing to the light and be sheathed dripping with the 
blood of as many foemen. Now look freely and 
behold the degradation of Rome.” 

The beautiful girl drew her hood more closely 
over her face, and then gazed around with 
wonder and admiration, not wholly unmixed with 
fear. Far through the mighty city, girdling and 
mantling it, blazed myriads of lamps, and torches, 
and devices of flame. Here they shot upward, 
a pyramid of living gems, there they burned clear 
and still like some sacred altar fire. Now they 
bent in long, wavy plumes as if in homage to the 
monarch, and now soared high and higher yet 
with intolerable splendor. Whole walls of colored 
lights finely shaded startled like the creations of 
genii, wreaths in which the hues were richly yet 
harmoniously contrasted, and globes, and crowns, 
and birds of fire seemed fixed by magic in the 
intense blue above. From the tall crowded homes 
of poverty, from palaces and temples, from column 
and portico, from consecrated groves, and gardens 
hallowed by love and friendship; shone a 
welcome to the advancing emperor. And 
between these superb illuminations were garlands 
of dark olive, and vine leaves, and boughs of 
orange and lemon. Covering the dry and dusty 
streets were carpets of blossoms, the choicest of 
Nature’s children—roses and violets, lilies, ane- 
mones, honey suckles,and the golden cistus, all 
the gay train that Summer loves, to be trampled 
upon and ernshed by the tyrant and his minions. 
The air was filled with perfume yielded by the 
bruised flowers, and strange, rich scents breathed 
from innumerable censers. From every part the 
queenly city poured out her people. In countless 
throngs, crowding and pressing upon each other, 
they came robed in white and crowned with 
laurel, some with pride upon their features, others 
with scorn, and humiliation, and despair stamped 
deep into their burning and angry brows. 

At length the head of the vast procession 
appeared on the road leading to Puteoli. Sud- 
denly a shout rent the air. It went from street to 
street, from quarter to quarter, wild, prolonged 
and deafening, till it died away and the last glad 
sound came over the multitude faintly and sweet 
as a spirit cadence. Wearily, wearily passed the 
performers in that gorgeous pageant between the 
tall pillars, beneath the high-browed and sculptured 
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arches, while the triumphal music swept over the 
mighty column, answered again and again by 
haughty tones till the concluding peal met and 
mingled with the chimes of the dashing sea. 
Brilliantly flashed the armor of the soldiery, the 
imperial guard and the splendidly accoutred ca- 
valry ; and above them were wrought and tassel- 
led banners, and standards which had shone in a 
hundred combats. In acarcovered with gold and 
purple and drawn by milk white steeds was the 
emperor, and, attended by an immense body of 
his Parthian nobility, with his sword nailed to 
his scabbard lest he should be compelled to sur- 
render it, shame on his cheek, and hatred in his 
heart, followed the dethroned ‘iridates. Strange 
to say, too, there were young girls with jewels 
twined in their hair and scattered over their gar- 
ments, gladiators and dwarfs, dancers, and co- 
medians in sock and buskin. African slaves fol- 
lowed, with bracelets on their arms and their 
horses decorated with the richest trappings. 

The emperor had arrived opposite the Jewess 
and her group, when a coronet of gems was let 
down by glittering cords just before him. He 
paused, and it lay at his feet. At that moment, 
when all eyes were directed upward to learn 
whence it came, a garland of lamps blazed out, 
throwing their radiance fall upon the unfortunate 
Flora. Her apprehensions had been quieted by 
the precautions of her companion and, forgetful 
of all save the scene before her, she had tuncon- 
sciously let fall the hooded robe to which she 
trusted for concealment, and the pale gold of her 
tresses mingled with the white gauze which 
floated about her in folds of gossamer like a fine 
veil of silver mist. Purity, refinement, feeling, 
were in her changeful and tell-tale eyes, and she 
stood there so delicate, so spirituelle, the beauti- 
ful incarnation of a beautiful thought. She was 
rudely awakened from her dream by the gaze of 
so many people and the unwelcome murmur of 
admiration which reached her ear. She drew the 
fallen garment quickly over her, while the proud 
blood deepened upon her brow and coursed in 
veins of fire under her pearly skin. 

“ By all the gods!” exclaimed Nero, “I knew 
not my capital held so much beauty. A sight of 
tnat face were worth ten pageantslike this. Who 
is she? Know’st her!” he asked, turning to a 
freedman beside him. 

“She is the daughter of Flavius Ammianus, 
and is called the Flower of the Tiber.” 

“Ah! so much the better, Tigellinus; my 
triumph will be complete. Are there any more?” 

“The mother.” : 

“ Yes, the mother. Handsome, is she ?” 

“A perfect Juno. Such a one as Cawsar would 
have chosen.” 


** We will have them both then. It would be a 
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pity to part so much merit. To the golden palace 
with them this very night, Tigellinus. But not 
yet,” he added, seeing the freedman about to 
descend from the chariot, “ not quite yet.” 

The Syrian had wisely planned and skilfully 
executed, but a love wakeful as her hate watched 
over her destined victims. The Jewess marked 
all and as soon as the immediate attendants of 
the emperor had passed, she communicated by 
signals with her sturdy followers. Slowly and as 
if by chance, they closed up before her companion, 
and then lifting her gently from the platform they 
consigned her to those behind and below them, 
who bore her swiftly away. Others yet were 
speedily and noiselessly despatched to alarm the 
lady Flavia, and ere the imperial messengers 
arrived to enforce their lord’s command, mother 
and daughter were locked in each other’s arms 
beyond the Tiber. 





Another than the monarch had marked the Ro- 
man girl with a more than passing admiration. 
The Median prince, nephew to Tiridates, rode 
beside the imperial car and his gaze, at first bold 
and humiliating, became instantly deferential, re- 
buked and chastened by the exquisite purity of her 
beauty. In that one glance his dream of loveliness 
was fulfilled. Henceforth he was not to create but 
to remember, for he had beheld the embodiment 
of his life’s ideal. For the first time and uncon- 
sciously he had looked beyond the outward form. 
He did not know that soul had whispered to soul, 
he only knew that that which stirred within his 
bosom was higher, holier than aught he had felt 
before. A delicious unrest possessed him, a suc- 
cession of dreamy, undefinable, yet tumultuous 
The very atmosphere seemed to have 
undergone a change making every thing tenfold 
more joyous and attractive. Ah! the warm glow 
of the East was on his cheek, and this was his 
first love. 

The days went by, and with each one as it 
passed the young prince searched into the hidden 
wealth of his own spirit. Under the influence of 
his awakened affections the good and noble within 
him, which had been obscured but not eradicated, 
wrought itself out in generous acts and high en- 
But he sought in vain for the original 
of his cherished heart picture. His pulse beat 
quickly with every glimpse of tunic or stola, his 
restless eye sought each fair face which looked out 
from the glittering chariots, and scanned eagerly 
the female figures that thronged the theatres and 
palaces. He traversed the broad streets of the 
new quarters, and the narrow, gloomy ones of the 
old. He was jostled by Spanish dancing girls, 
dwarfs, jesters and charioteers. The Dacian 
porter, the Greek artist, the Alexandrian buffoon, 
the tall Briton and the fierce Sard alike brushed 
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his mantle without inguiry or reproof. Constantly 
disappointed he became disturbed and sad. Must 
he return without her who had revealed bim to 
himself? her who had taught him how blessed a 
thing is a first, full, deep affection, so unselfish, so 
abiding, so unlike the maddening thrill of passion 
or the light ever-changing spells of fancy? 

He was one day pacing a secluded alley in the 
garden of Nero when Alana suddenly crossed his 
path. He recognized ber and, after a respectful 
salutation, spoke of the gay pageant and the gar- 
land of brilliant lamps. 

“T am honored by your remembrance,” an- 
swered the Jewess, “‘ though it was sadly against 
my will that I was made so conspicuous.” 

“ Thanks, then, that thy will was not consulted ; 
but tell me, beautiful maiden, who was it stood at 
thy side like a cloud robed goddess? Perhaps she 
is one of thine own household, for thine eye rested 
very lovingly upon her.” 

“ Thou hast learned little of Rome,” returned 
Alana, “ if thou knowest not that it is scarce safe to 
converse of our private affairs with our kindred, 
much less to entrust them to the keeping of a 
stranger. What pledge canst thou offer for thine 
honor?” 

“ The word, lady, of a prince and a soldier.” 

“ Prince and soldier,” repeated Alana, sportive- 
ly. With us they are but other names for tyrant 
and robber. But there is truth on thy countenance, 
and this shall be thine aid when title and sword 
would alike fail thee. When the shadows have 
wrapped the city meet me at the narrow bridge 
that spans the Tiber by a single arch, and I will 
conduct thee to the lady’s presence unless she 
forbids.” 





The Jewess had learned the whole history of 
the prince. She knew that he was noble and 
generous, and that he loved truly her youthful 
friend. . The idea pleased her. Should the aflec- 
tion be mutual it would procure for her guests a 
secure asylum, which they could never find in 
Rome. The young man breathed quickly and 
his foot pressed the earth less firmly than usual as 
he followed his guide. All the pride and contempt 
which had before mingled with his thoughts of 
woman had vanished. The mind, educated mind, 
which had shone on the sweet countenance of 
Flora, had, though he knew not what it was, in- 
spired him with respect, and through her the 
whole sex was elevated in his eyes. He had ar- 
rayed his person with the utmost care and yet he 
felt while he did so that such solicitude would 
scarcely recommend him. He was uncertain how 
to appear and what to say, and he was anxious 
and silent. 

They passed through narrow lanes to a low, 
massive portal which compelled them to stop ere 
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entering. A wilderness of turns and windings 
succeeded, and long passages whose stone walls 
were almost dripping with the accumulated mois- 
ture. At length the air grew fresher, and they 
entered a room, three sides of which were lattice 
work, so white and delicate that it seemed cut 
from ivory. Here and there the fragile bars were 
interrupted by gilded ornaments and mosaics of 
rare woods. ‘T'wined within and without, falling 
in festoons and then knotted up again, were vines 
springing from marble vases, and high up amidst 
their clustering blossoms hung silver lamps, send- 
ing a pleasant light down through the sleeping 
foliage. Violet colored cushions, over which the 
flowers seemed to have been scattered rather than 
wrought, lay about, intermingled with chairs 
gracefully fashioned from ebony and cedar inlaid 
with pearl. There were small tables, too, elab- 
orately carved and strewn with manuscripts, 
guitars, goblets of wine and baskets of half fin- 
ished embroidery, which displayed the rich frag- 
ments of silk through their golden network. 

Bat none of these tasteful ornaments saw the 
Median prince, for the lady of his heart was 
there, the same soft curls upon her neck, the same 
fleecy drapery around her fragile figure, in all the 
same save that her face seemed to him yet more 
delicately expressive. The lady Flavia received 
him courteously and soon placed him at ease, 
while Flora marked with approbation his slender 
though well developed form, his high brow, the 
subdued briiliancy of his superb eyes, and the 
ease and grace of his demeanor, in which there 
appeared dignity unmarred by arrogance or con- 
ceit. 

When she joined in the conversation her mother 
retired a short distance, for she was weary and 
harassed, and preferred to remain silent. The 
young people soon discovered topics familiar to 
them both. They moved as if by one impulse 
nearer the door, which was shaded by a group of 
orange trees. The moon beams played over their 
glossy leaves, and they whispered with perfumed 
breath loving and beautiful things to the dewy 
night. There was an ever-changing succession of 
light and shadow along the narrow vista through 
which they gazed, and closing it was an aviary, 
where ever and anon some Eastern bird, awakened 
from its slumber, sang a last good even and then 
hid its head again beneath its folded wings. But 
a deeper light was shining in those young, beating 
hearts, a more delicious melody floated from and 
over them. The prince at last glided to the 
young girl’sfeet. In those low, sweet tones which 
entrance more than beauty he spoke of his far off 
home. He painted the velvet lawns and the 
white snow of its crested mountains. Sometimes 
he touched upon old, heroic histories that he might 
see the eye of his listener kindle with his own, 














but he loved best the drooping lash and the tender 
sympathy that lingered there when he chose little 
domestic themee, the pastimes of his boyhood, and 
pictured his young brothers casting the jerreed, or 
bounding onward in the chase. 

The moon was high in the heavens when the 
Jewess stood again on the little bridge with her 
guest. A smile was on her lip, for all the evening 
she had been weaving a romance of which he was 
the hero; and long after he had waved his last 
farewell she stood bending over the waters build- 
ing a pretty air castle for the Flower of the Tiber. 





[t was the last night of Tiridates’s stay in Rome, 
and Nero reproduced in his honor the fete which 
Tigellinus had, a short time previous, given to 
himself. The same spot was chosen, the gardens 
of Agrippa lying behind the Pantheon, and there 
were the same gorgeousness, the same profusion, 
and the same theatrical air that marked all his 
enterprises and characterized all his amusements. 
The productions of every climate and many 
countries were brought together. The swift-footed 
deer peered out from the thicket, the brown sibsib 
far from his native Atlas burrowed in the path of 
the gentle giraffe, and the dark-eyed gazelle trem- 
bled at the greyhound of Bagdad. There were 
deep woods where the oak and larch, the elm and 
pine mingled with the dark leaved ilex; and 
dingles where frolicked the capricious light, now 
pouring itself down in a startling, dazzling shower, 
and now coyly retreating. Noble pinasters and 
plumed palms looked down upon orange bowers 
and hedges of roses, where sang the thrush and 
nightingale, and clasping vines drooped around the 
lapwing, whose language as she brooded over the 
gushing waters men thought to have been framed 
for the human ear. Fairy temples of Parian mar. 
ble stood in the cool groves, and reliefs of mythic 
legends seemed endowed with life in the ever 
flitting shadows. 

Marbles were there in which the mighty mas- 
ters, whose memory was to grow green with time, 
had written a history of their art. The perfumed 
Sybarite and imitative Tarentine had sent thither 
their offerings, while the hard outline and truth of 
detail of the age anterior to Phidias, the sublimity 
and completeness which he reached and taught in 
his Attic school, and the loveliness of the succeed- 
ing period completed the page. Colossal figures 
with massy foreheads, serene countenances and 
majestic eyes, and groups exhibiting a lofty purity 
and repose, or a profound tenderness, inspired the 
gazer with a reverence for the mythic grandeur, 
an admiration of the mythic beauty with which 
man had in vain sought to satisfy his thirsty heart. 

In the centre of the garden spread a lake like 
a sheet of burnished gold in the slant beams of the 
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setting sun. On its bosom floated an island com- 
posed of broad terraces rising one above the other. 
Upon them were porticves, miniature cascades and 
superb fountains, There grew the rose of Pes- 
tum, the acanthus, the festive mimosa, and the 
fragrant ipomaia. The beautiful ocymum, the 
bridal daffodil and the cacalia, forgetful of her 
Ethiopian home, opened their honeyed cells; and, 
beside the gorgeous hibiseus, the sensitive acacia, 
dear to the untaught Arab, bowed its silken tassels, 
caressing thus the guest beneath its shade. A jet 
of pure falernian crowned the islet, rising between 
shafts of fretted gold and falling back in a shower 
of molten rubies into the snowy basin beneath. 

Beautiful women in all the glittering array 
which drew upon them the sarcasm of their poets, 
young girls, and children of a dozen Summers 
danced in the grassy alleys. Grave senators and 
cowering magistrates, and throngs of nobles gaily 
habited jostled against each other, and amid the 
rustling foliage, the arrowy light glanced from the 
armor of the imperial guard. 

The twilight gathered her shadows. The deep- 
est flung she where the night wind played on the 
lyres of the tall pines, and among the oaken arches 
where the dryads met. But lightly she hovered 
over the flowers which lifted their orisons in in- 
cense, and quietly stole she the glitter from the 
dimpled lake and the radiance from the spray 
drops. Fora moment the song and dance were 
stilled, and then rose softly, softly, a delicious 
harmony, which seemed born of the trembling lily 
bells. Other tones answered, and then the mu- 
sicians joined in a chorus sweet, dreamy and sug- 
gestive, echoing and re-echoing in the chambers 
of the soul. There were pauses between the 
strains and each succeeding one was a thought 
louder than the other. At length martial instru- 
ments sent forth their inspiring notes, and a burst 
of lofty, triumphal music went up to the silent 
stars. Then from pillar and shrine, from grove 
and alley and cherished fane, there blazed thou- 
sands of torches, making the whole brilliant as 
mid-day. And from the sleeping waters, from the 
graceful boats covered with gold and ivory, from 
the tall vases set round with orient gems, from the 
gilded arches the rays were brightly almost fiercely 
returned. 

The revelry was atits height, and the prince with- 
drew from the royal circle to muse upon his betroth- 
ed bride. He thought of her sylvan retreat and of the 
happy evenings he had spent there. He recalled her 
looks, her tones, her bashful, blushing confession, till 
she grew dearer to him even than she had been 
before. Then he busied himself with plans for orna- 
menting his Eastern home. Here he would build an 
aviary ; there, sheltered from wind and storm, should 
blossom the flowers and ripen the fruits of the tro- 
pics. Rare marbles should edge the little lake near 
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his palace, and on the island in its midst he would 
raise a bower where birds should glance among the 
leaves, and where he would sit with his bride and 
play the airs she loved and read the eloquent words 
of the olden time. 

A. band of young girls approached. They danced 
round and round him, advanced, retreated and ad- 
vanced again. Then they showered upon him the 
sweet buds of the nard, and as they did so the 
youth recognized the Jewess. Wherefore had she 
sought him? How dared she venture there? A 
faintness seized him, a presentiment of evil which 
rendered him powerless. He cast on her a bewil- 
dered glance full of pain, but he said nothing. 

Presently the merry dancers with light, ringing 
laughter passed twice round him and one by one 
vanished behind a pillar. Alana was the last and 
she spoke in 2 dialect of the Persian, as if fearfu 
of being overheard, ‘“‘ Thy betrothed is in the palace 
of Nero.” 

There was a fierce light in the prince’s eye, the 
blood gushed up to his brow, and grasping his sword 
he drove it into the earth with such energy that, 
meeting the foundation below, it was shivered to its 
carved and jewelled hilt. Partially tranquilized 
by the action, he planted his feet firmly against a 
date tree before him, buried his face in his robe, and 
with the rapidity of invention peculiar to the chil- 
dren of the South, tempered by Northern coolness, 
surveyed his position and arranged his plans. An 
hour after his seat was vacant and his scheme ap- 
proached its accomplishment. 





Purple draperies wrought with golden crowns and 
lutes and lyres swept over the walls ofa gorgeous 
chamber, looped up at convenient distances by bands 
of precious stones. Sometimes they were drawn 
far aside to exhibit specimens of inlaying, some- 
times they were artfully disposed to reveal glimpses, 
only of the beauties beyond. The floor was of 
black marble, a clear brilliant black, which gleam- 
ed like a vast gem wherevet a ray broke upon it, 

There were no windows, and the rich light came, 
or seemed to do so, from an immense cluster of dia- 
monds in the centre of the arching roof. Reclin- 
ing upon a couch, bis guitar at his feet, and his 
mind intent upon the rehearsal of a new piece which 
was to take place on the ensuing morning, was 
Nero, the scourge of the Roman world. Opposite, 
by a censer scu!ptured with wonderful art, sat an 
old man, older thun the ordinary race of men, yet 
neither bowed nor feeble. The expression of his 
eyes was strange and even fearful, for, spell like, it 
bound the gazer until he saw a still, clear fire in- 
creasing ever in their depths, 
ivory, and his dress, loose and flowing, leaving the 
arms bare, was fastened by a medal, bearing on its 
surface the mystic characters of his art. Four 
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other magicians sat beside him, two on either hand 
and a careful observation might have detected the 
young prince in the kneeling form behind them. . 

“Canst thou keep silence?” asked the magi- 
cian. 

“ Ay, like the dead,” answered Nero, carelessly. 

“T'know not the mood of the spirits. It may 
be gentle or wrathful, but they must not be offended 
by speech or sign.” 

* Go on, go on,” said the emperor. 

The magician bowed his head, and presently a 
sweet scent like that of spring violets filled the 
chamber. An agreeable languor crept over the 
monarch. He turned his couch partly round, ad- 
justed the pillows, and stretched himself at length 
with an air of pleasant expectation. 

Aerial music floated around him, a rosy light 
dawned opposite, increased, then jaded as it had 
come. The interior of a theatre emerged from a 
mass of shadows. Knight and senator, poet and 
orator, the soldiery and the rabble all were there. 
The actor knelt upon the stage, his hands out- 
stretched, his manner almost abjectly submissive. 
A thunder-tone of applause burst from the au- 
dience, ard Nero recognized himself. 

Player and spectator disappeared, a scent of 
mingled perfumes arose, not dense and stifling, but 
delicate and fresh as when borne upon Arabian 
zephyrs. A dark point succeeded, gradually in- 
creasing until the walls of the imperial cabinet 
became visible. A vase stood on a golden table, 
and beside it bent in close conference a tribune 
and a hag horrible to the vision. Her shaggy 
locks, her distorted and malicious features, her 
gaunt figure, emaciated by the exhalations from 
her poisons, were all distinct. Tiny garlands of 
smoke rose above the vase, but still she stirred the 
compound, still fed the lamp beneath, stil! muttered 
her spell. A dense vapor enveloped her, and from 
amid its folds there came a royal banquetting 
hall. Servants passed and re-passed with trays 
and baskets, and dishes of fruits and conserves, 
and reclining at table amid the youthful nobility 
was Britan cus, the son of Claudius. He raised 
a goblet to his lips, drank the contents and fell to 
the floor writhing convulsively. The motion 
ceased, blackness settled upon the sad, patient 
face, the limbs relaxed, and he was carried from 
the apartment, dead. 

With the wild fury of an enraged lion Nero 
glared on the magicians. But they heeded him 
not. Pallid and motionless, they themselves might 
well have inspired awe with their white flowing 
garments, their rigid postures and their deathly 
silence. That lulling fragrance swept by, and it 
grew dark, very, very dark. 

The glimmer of a lamp partially illaminated 
the dressing room of Agrippina. Palsied with 
terror she lay upon a couch, mute, helpless, and 











attended only by a crouching, trembling slave. 
Her hair had broken from its band of diamoads 
and fell in sable masses to the tesselated floor, her 
robes had been disordered by her frantic toss. 
ings, and the mantle which had been wrapped about 
her was rent to fragments at her feet. For a mo- 
ment all was quiet, then a confused sound was 
heard, growing louder and louder, until cries and 
shouts and imprecations blended in@§ne frightful 
uproar. There was a tramp of heavy feet, the 
drapery of the chamber was rudely drawn aside, 
and grimly, sternly gathered the ruffian band 
around the ill-fated lady. She spoke, but received 
no reply ; again, but there was no answer. One 
blow, another, and another, and the widow and 
mother of an emperor lay lifeless and alone. 

Again Nero turned toward the magicians, but 
his glance was full of remorse and terror. They 
did not perceive him. Pale and cold they sat 
horror stricken, mastered by a resistless power. 
Back from the transparent brow of a lovely woman 
were knotted the wavy tresses. Her meek eyes 
were cast down with an expression of profound 
grief, her hands were clasped, and she pleaded, oh 
how touchingly! for the poor boon of life. She 
was unheard. Hired ruffians, with coarse unfeel- 
ing mirth, seized her and bore her away. They 
returned again, and laid her almost reverently upon 
the cushions. But the rose hue did not flush the 
lips, the little hand made no dimple in the round 
white cheek. The sorrows of Octavia were over. 
The strong heart which had known only torture 
had ceased to beat. 

A shudder passed over the frame of Nero. A 
sharp pain seemed eating away his life. He cast 
on the magicians an appealing look, he stretched 
his hands tremblingly toward them in supplication. 
But they seemed to have no control over the 
spirits which thus veiled themselves with the at- 
tributes of humanity. 

From behind the fleecy clouds the moon came 
out and smiled upon sleeping Rome. The view 
was enchanting. The triumphal arches with the 
shadows nestled in the hollows of their carvings, 
the fluted columns, the majestic temples, the Pa- 
rian palaces, the superb baths, and amid them 
the green tops of the sacred groves and the cher- 
ished trees of the private gardens. It was all 
still, so still as to make audible the murmur of the 
Tiber singing its antique histories to the dwellers 
of the Latian plain. Coming from the forum in- 
cendiaries noiselessly applied lighted torches to the 
combustibles in their way. Soon a thread of fire 
shot up from the circus near Mount Palatine and 
was answered from Mount Celian. Twice the 
flames soared high over the wall, twice stooped as 
if saluting the city and each other, then the proud 
element rioted in its chainless freedom. It rushed 


along the narrow and winding streets, it curled 
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around the trophies, it enveloped the inimitable 
works of Grecian art, it climbed the towers, it 
crested the lofty domes, it caressed with consuming 
touch the shrines of a hundred generations. High 
above the fane of Evander, over the palace of 
Numa, and up the temple of Jupiter Stator in 
great billowy waves and, ever and anon, some 
mighty roar drowned for an instant all other 
sounds. The wretched people thronged and 
trampled upon each other, hemmed in and suffo- 
cated by the fearful wall. And Nero saw it, heard 
the prayers and groans and curses which went up 
in one terrible voice to Heaven; he felt the hot 
breath of that vast conflagration and was blinded 
by the intensity of its vivid glare. He fainted 
while the flames subsided, swept madly upward, 
and then went out. 

A breeze restored him. He was sick at heart, 
but he must see the end. Was it possible? Could 
it be? Yes! it was himself! and, with eyes al- 
most bursting from their sockets, he watched the 
flying horseman. Without shoe or robe, with only 
a tunic and a rusty cloak, he fled for life from the 
city. He dismounted. He entered a miserable 
room. He threw himself upon a pallet bed. He 
gazed through the aperture before him on a new 
made grave. Hewept. Hestartedup. Then as 
the tramp of horsemen smote upon his ear stabbed 
himself with a dagger. He fell back, the fierce 
war of fiendish passions stamped on his livid coun- 
tenance, as if even in death they refused to leave 
their dwelling place. 

In the most abject fear Nero would have im- 
plored the magicians to avert his doom, would 
have prayed them, knelt to them, when a majestic 
form approached him. With the dark hair swept 
back from the powerful brow, and the robe care- 
fully arranged, it came on, on. There was no 
heaving of the massive chest, no beating of the 
heart, no flutter of the pulse, no movement of the 
garments. Nero would have sprung back, would 
have hidden himself, would have wrapped his 
mantle over his face, but that unwavering gaze was 
fixed upon him, and threateningly was raised the 
uplifted finger. Nearer, nearer, and the silken 
curtains of the canopy rustled as in fear, and the 
light flowed burningly red from the clustering 
diamonds. The monarch would have emptied his 
treasury to avoid those well known features. He 
clasped feebly his trembling fingers, and a faint 
shiver ran through his frame as a stern voice ut- 
tered the words, “ Yield, tyrant, the daughter of 
Flavius.” 

Nero moved not, and slowly, slowly, slowly, 
there came gliding from many points the victims of 
his cruelty. Slowly, slowly, with cold, stony eyes, 
and bringing into that perfumed chamber the 
damp scent of the-tomb. Seneca and Lucan, 
Sylla and Plautus, Vetus and Pollutia, and scores 
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upon scores of the great, the wise, the good, came 
silently, steadily together joined by some strange, 
mysterious sympathy. 

And Nero felt their presence, ay, to his inmost 
soul, but the summoned words came not at his 
bidding. His signet ring was on his finger, and he 
threw it toward the magicians. None seemed to 
heed the act, but the prince received it and was 
gone. Then, one by one, slowly and silently, the 
spirits passed away. Withou: the power to turn 
aside, the emperor watched them, and when all 
trace of them had faded he lay senseless and 
death-like under the regal canopy. 





The first grey of morning broke in the Eastern 
sky, when a strong body of cavalry halted on the 
brow of a steep hill. They had ridden far and fast, 
and long lines of foam edged the accoutrements of 
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their jaded chargers. In their centre were the 
lady Flavia, Alana and her family, and Flora, with 
the prince at her bridle rein. They conversed to- 
gether a few minutes, and then went forward at 
the same rapid pace as before. 

Nero had no thought for them. Remorse, pro- 
found and terrible, had been awakened, and he 
was appalled at the magnitude of his crimes. 
They cameMiforward in myriads, claiming to be 
remembered, and marking each day, each hour of 
many years, with its own particular transgression. 

‘liridates awaited but the coming of his nephew 
to set out with his splendid train. He grew im- 
patient. Is he mad or dead? he asked. “He 
has gone on,” said an old man, and the king gave 
the signal for departure. But it was not till long 
afterward, not indeed till after the death of Nero, 
that he learned how the prince had twice won his 
bride, the beautiful Flower oi the Tiber. 


THE INDIAN’S LAMENT. 


BY BASIL ORMOND. 


I GLANCE o’er woods and mountains wild, 
Where arose the home of the forest-child, 
And a thousand warriors brave and true, 

To the field’s red carnage giadly flew, 

When their chieftain raised his war cry shrill, 


And the summons resounded from valiey and bill. 


This morn I’ve looked on the best of my race, 
Ere his eyelids were closed in death’s embrace, 
And the struggling soul from its mansion fled, 
To mingle with those of its kindred dead; 

And I’ve sung a song of delirious grief, 


O’er the lonely grave of my brother-chief. 


The waters of ocean still murmur deep, 
Beside the spot where my fathers sleep, 
But I, the last of that faithful band, 
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Am an exile lone in a foreign land— 
Let the glud waves roll, the winds rush free, 


They bring no joy in their course to me. 


Look on the hills; their sides of snow 

Hang over some peopled vale below, 

And the last faint notes of an anthem swell 

In their murmuring soft from that wooded dell. 
Accursed be the race who have robbed my sires 


And quenched the warmth of our altars’ fires. 


Look on the streams ; their waters blue 

No longer support the light canoe, 

But the white-sailed ship in her gallant pride 
Bounds swiftly on o’er the foaming tide ; 

I have seen enough, and my wearied breast 


Would fain lie down in an endless rest. 
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** Trath severe—by frolic Fiction dressed.’’ 


Two young men are about leaving their native 
village toseek employment in a large city. 

“ My son,” said the father of Arthur, “ you are 
now to enter upon an entirely new sphere of 
action. I would impress upon your mind at this 
starting point of your life, as it may be termed, 
the importance of your setting forth with a firm 
determination to make for yourself a character and 
a reputation which will ensure you the love of 
your friends and the respect of your fellow men. 
To do this aim to be faithful, honest and industri- 
ous. Never lose sight of your duty to God, or of 
your duty to your parents. Let no considerations 
ever lead you aside from the path of rectitude— 
how great soever the temptation be not tempt- 
ed. Be faithful to your employers, and let their 
interest be yours also. New pleasures, new asso- 
ciates will now surround you—it depends upon 
yourself whether they are such as may aid you 
to a life of usefulness and virtue, or point you to 
that downward path which leads to disgrace and 
misery. God bless you, my son, and forget not 
my words.” 

The father of George leans back in his elbow 
chair, takes his pipe from his mouth, gives one or 
two long drawn complacent whifls, and then, with 
half-closed eyes, begins : 

“ Well, George, a fine time you'll have of it in 
the city I only wish I was young and stood in 
your shoes! New York is a grand place, plenty 
of amusement, everything going on to keep one 
alive; no place after all like a city for a merry, 
happy life! However, boy, you must not play ail 
the time, There is something due to your em- 
ployers, of course, but don’t let them grind you 
down, Dress well and appear like a gentleman 
—a great deal depends upon appearances. I 
would rather want a dinner than a handsome 
coat. By the way, George, go to church. It 
looks well. You will soon find out which they 
call the most fashionable, where the gentry go, I 
mean—maybe to worship God, maybe to worship 
fashion—no matter. There I would advise you 
to be seen regularly. Don’t be afraid of anything 
or any body. Nothing will push you through the 
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world like impudence. Get up a reputation for 
being a fine dashing fellow, and you will be sure 
to get along.” 

And Arthur and George, bidding farewell to 
kindred and friends, turned their backs upon their 
native village. , 

These two young lads were the sons of near 
neighbors, both farmers in easy circumstances, yet 
preferring, like many others, to seek the bustle and 
the turmoil of the city to remaining in their own 
pleasant glades. If one-half the young men who 
may daily be seen thronging the doors of our 
warehouses and crowding around the printing 
offices, in the vain hope of employment ; lounging 
the streets where idleness opens the way to tempta- 
tion, and temptation gradually enticing them on 
to folly if not to crime; would they but turn to 
the plough and in the Mealthtul labors of the 
farmer's life, healthful bot’ for mind and body, 
seek a livelihood, then would vice and wickedness 
find less foot-hold in the world. 

I have always thought it impossible for a man 
to be very wicked in the country. How can he 
be, with all the glorious beauties of Nature spread 
out before him, through which so forcibly the love 
and kindness of God are exhibited? How can he 
turn to crime amid all that is pure and lovely in 
the world? There is Spring with her balmy air 
and gently budding leaf; Summer with her bright 
and beautiful flowers and fields of yellow grain ; 
and Autumn coming in robes of more than regal 
splendor to cast at his feet her golden fruits, 
Then, even as gracefully as the snows of age 
adorn the man whose Spring, whose Summer and 
whose Autumn of life have been passed in works of 
usefulness and virtue, even so does hoary Winter 
crown the last days of the brave old year with 
beauty. Amid such scenes can man turn to 
crime ? 

Those whose days have ever been pent within 
the city walls, whose ears are ceaselessly dinned 
by tumult and disorder, whose nights are illumined 
by the incendiary, or made still darker by cries of 
murder and rapine, little know they of the holy 
lessons which Nature teaches in the varying 
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beauty of her peaceful valleys, in the soothing 
murmur of her founts and streams, or in the un- 
written music on the wide page of harmony 
which her waving woods aitune. 

From the serenity of such a life, then, the two 
young adventurers proceeded to New York, 
taking with them no fortune save the parting 
counsel of their parents—which, however excellent, 
too often weighs but lightly with the young in the 
seale with their own self-confidence. In the pre- 
sent case,however, Arthur and George profited, 
each in his own way, by the very opposite advice 
given them. They were soon so fortunate as to 
obtain good situations in mercantile houses, and 
entered upon their new duties with equal zeal but 
with very different views. That they had both 
their own interest at heart is true, but while 
Arthur looked also for the advantage of his em- 
ployers as well as his own, George, on the con- 
trary, thought only of self; making a great show 
of duty, and bustling hither and thither to attract 
favorable notice to himself to the disparagement 
of the other clerks. For a time his ruse was 
successful, but his employers could not long be 
duped. The shallowness of his professions was 
soon detected, yet, as he was really industrious, 
and always respectful and pleasant, he was retain- 
ed: in the situation, though with neither the re- 
spect of his employers nor the love of his fellow 
clerks. 

Arthur kept steadily and quietly on in the per- 
formance of those duties to which he bent himself. 
He was up early ihe, and in any emergency 
or press of business was ever to be relied upon, 
His fidelity and promptitude gained him the con- 
fidence of the firm, and his forbearance, coupled 
with his ever cheerful willingness to oblige, the 
good will of his fellows. 
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The acquaintance and friendship formed in 
early life between the young men continued for 
some time unabated. Although their dispositions 
had so little in common still their early home, the 
remembrance of the far distant peaceful valley 
where their days of childhoodwere passed, lent their 
powerful Jinks to unite them. Old associations 
cling closely even around the most careless hearts, 
There is a holy flame kindled at the parental 
altar which, though it may wax dim as man 
speeds on his afier career, yet never wholy dies. 
And thus George, who was daily becoming more 
intoxicated with the allurements of the city, never 
saw his friend without a pleasing thought given 
to the old roof tree. By degrees, however, their 
intercourse lessened. Arthur now rarely found 
his friend at home when he called to see him and 
his visits were for the most part unreturned. 

A liberal salary placed it in the power of 
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George to follow to the letter his parent’s injunc- 
tions. Economy was a virtue he knew not of, 
the improvement of his mind a waste of time and 
money, so to the utmoat farthing did he lavish out 
upon “ appearances.” He wore the finest broad- 
cloth, his beaver was of Costar’s highest finish, 
and on Sundays he sported white kids and a fancy 
cane, and might be seen with too many others of 
the same calibre, who pay for the privilege of 
picking their teeth upon the steps of some fashion- 
able hotel, picking up the crumbs of grace from 
some fashionable pulpit. Hovering thus like the 
silly moth around the blaze of fashion, his vision 
became so wonderlully dazzled that he could 
scarcely recognize his old friend. Among his 
companions, who knew their game, he soong ot up 
the character of being a “ fine dashing fellow,” 
who knew a thing or two; yet, unfortunately, as 
his fame in that quarter brightened his star in the 
house of Dickins & Co. paled rapidly. by the 
advice of one of his new friends he took Jodgings 
in a stylish boarding house, and selon les regles 
made violent Jove to the fair Priscilla, Madam’s 
only daughter, a languishing, die-away, sentimen- 
tal young lady, one who would faint if a spider 
sprawled its unseemliness over her robe, yet was a 
perfect stoic should she chance to meet a poor, 
wretched, half starved child ; would scream at the 
sight of blood, yet vowed it would be delightful to 
have a duel fought for one’s love ; who could amile 
divinely in the parlor surrounded by her dozen of 
boarder beaux, all nice young men, yet frown and 
rave up* stairs if mamma would not purchase the 
dress, the hat, or the opera ticket, upon which her 
desires were fixed. 

Like young Rapid in the play, George deter- 
mined to “ push high,” so he gave himself out as 
the only son of a wealthy landed proprietor, and, 
in that character, soon distanced all other compe- 
titors for the favor of this interesting young lady. 
Very different was the life which Arthur led. 
Every hour which could be spared from his duties 
was devoted to study or some useful pursuit, so 
that his salary was increased to him ten fold in 
value by the good use he made of it, his mind 
was enriched, and all the best purposes of his 
heart were strengthened. 

One day he met George in the street, the latter 
with a tailor’s unpaid hundred upon his back, the 
former with a respectable suit of hisown. There 
was true cordiality in the pressure of Arthur's 
hand as he exclaimed : “ How are you, George? 
It is months since we have met.” 

“Ts it indeed?” was the careless reply, “ faith, 
I'd forgot: What's the news?” 

“From home do you mean?” answered Ar- 
thur; “ you know the Blakelys are in town, | sup- 
pose; 1 am just going to call upon them. Will 
you go with me?” 
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« Not I, excuse me; these country friends are 
the most annoying bores.” 

“We do not think alike, I am sorry to say, 
George. The Blakelys were our nearest neigh- 
bors, you remember, and most worthy people.” 

“Oh hang your worthy people; give me 
flash and fun and the sparkle of a merry eye. 
You may enjoy their delectable society yourself, 
Arthur, if you choose; talk about pigs and poul- 
try and last year’s grass; give them your arm to 
the Battery and the Museum, but excuse me, ha, 
ha, ha! The very idea of walking Broadway 
with a country gawky on each arm would justify 
suicide. Good bye, Arthur; don’t forget to take 
them to see the Eccaleobion, the newest method 
of hatching chickens, ha, ha, ha!” 

“Stop a moment, George,” said Arthur, 
“where are you boarding? You have left the 
old place, I hear ; although you have not inquired 
for me for a great while as I can learn, I shall still 
take the privilege of old friendship to come and 
see you.” 

“Right, my good fellow. The fact is, I cut 
the old Quakeress long ago—not the sort of thing 
—all hum drum. I am now at Thirteenth 
street ; capital house, first rate set of fellows. I 
have it all my own way there.” 

‘‘How much do you pay a week?” inquired 
Arthur. 

“ Well it is rather a high price to be sure— 
seven dollars a week—but it is a capital place; 
besides there is a lady in the case—eh, Arthur!” 

« A love affair, George?” 

« N-not exactly, for it’s all on one side, ’pon my 
soul. I say many tender things to be sure to the 
fair Priscilla, merely to indulge her in her pen- 
chant for your humble servant. Poor thing, she 
is fond, very fond. humor her, that’sall. You 
understand ; but good bye, don't forget the hatch- 
ing machine, ha, ha!” 

Arthur proceeded to the lodgings of his coun- 
try friends at one of the large hotels and, sending 
up his name, walked into the parlor. 

An elderly gentleman, apparently deeply ab- 
sorbed with the contents of a newsp:per, was its 
only occupant. As Arthur entered the old gen- 
tleman looked up over his paper and deliberately 
surveyed the person of the hew comer. Arthur 
Stanley was now nearly twenty-one, possessing 
a fine open countenance glowing with health and 
cheerfulness, a good figure, rather above the me- 
dium height, with a frank and pleasing address. 
Apparently satisfied with his scrutiny the old gen- 
tleman at length dropped his eyes, muttering 
“ Very good; none of your fops, that’s plain,” but 
whether this sentence was the coinage of his own 
brain or the result of his reading it would puzzle 
a looker-on to determine. 

In a few moments Mr. Blakely, with his wife 
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> and daughter. entered the drawing room, and the 
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joyous laugh and hearty welcome which the old 
man gave Arthur would have repaid any sacrifice. 
Yet in the present instance there was no sacrifice. 
Arthur thought little and cared less for the ex- 
terior so that the heart was warm and true. Mr. 
Blakely was a rough farmer, never visiting the city 
except to dispose of the produce of his well tilled 
acres, and now brought down his wife and 
daughter for the first time in their lives to see the 
sights of the great city. Mrs. Blakely was a 
notable body in her peculiar sphere, priding her- 
self upon her dairy, her knowledge of herbs, her 
currant wine and root beer, yet more than all did 
she pride herself upon her very pretty daughter 
Fanny, an amiable, artless little girl of sixteen. 
Arthur was unaflectedly glad to see his old friends, 
receiving and returning the cordial kiss of the 
good lady, and also that of the blushing Fanny with 
a heartiness truly enviable. 

“ Good!” quoth the old gentleman in the cor- 
ner, with his eyes still on the paper. 

“ Bless me, buy, how you have grown,” said Mr. 
Blakely, turning his young friend round and 
round ; “why it can’t be you’re the same little 
fellow that used to ride, ploughand drive the cows 
to pasture. Why, I can’t believe my eyes.” 

“ Nevertheless I am the same,” replied Arthur, 
laughing, “ the same little chap to whom you once 
gave sixpence for running a race with old 
Jowler.” 

** And how smart you are,to be sure, Arthur,” 
interrupted Mrs. Blakely ; “Sut you needn’t have 
put on your Sunday best just to come and see old 
friends like us. Why, I declare, you look 
as smart as Squire Glover on town-meeting 
days, You don’t remember Fanny here, I guess. 
Well, what a place this New York is, to be 
sure. I declare I wouldn’t live here for all the 
world.” 

Arthur now stopped all farther remarks of the 
good lady by inquiring affectionately after his pa- 
rents, while to her voluble replies he eagerly lis- 
tened, his eyes suffused with those tears which 
would not disgrace a hero. 

« Well, Arthur,” said Mr. Blakely, “your 
father is getting old, and the old lady begins to 
fail, but then they’re dreadful smart for their years. 
Why, your father must be nigh on to seventy. 
Well, well, I a’nt a boy myself, ha, ha!” 

« Do tell what has become of George Wheeler,” 
asked Mrs. Blakely ; “‘ why, his folks don’t know 
nothing about him ; it is ever so long since they 
heard a single word from him !” 

Arthur replied that George was well and had 
an excellent situation in one of the first jobbing 
houses in the city. 

“‘ Well, it is strange he don’t write his folks,” 
continued Mrs. B.; ‘any how we must see him 
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before we go, and I guess I'll give him a good 
piece of my mind.” 

Arthur now offered his services to take them to 
any part of the city they wished to visit. 

‘* Well, you’re mighty good,” answered Mrs. 
Blakely, smoothing down her apron, “ and I don’t 
care if Fan and I go with you. I promised Fanny 
a new gown and some notions, so if you can take 
us to a good shop I guess I'll trade.” 

“‘That’s right, Arthur,’ said the old man, 
‘you take the women in tow. I’ve got to go 
down to the canal boat to see about my grain. 
I'm glad you’re come, for I reckon they’d be 
kinder lonesome here in the house.” 

Mrs. Blakely and Fanny were soon equipped 
for their promenade. A straw bonnet, whose 
fashion dated back some six or eight years,a gay 
flowered calico gown and blanket shawl, together 
with an enormous velvet bag from which protrud- 
ed the corners of a yellow bandanna, completed 
the dress of the elder lady. Fanny wore a white 
cambric which had once done honorable service 
to her mother, but was now altered to fit the neat 
little waist of the daughter, a pink gauze scarf 
and blue silk hat adorned with a large bunch of 
full blown roses. 

Arthur might have been pardoned for feeling 
a little reluctance at facing the fashionable throng 
without, but if such a thought did for a moment 
pass through his mind the pleasure of having it in 
his power to be of service to his country friends 
overbalanced all other considerations, so cheerfully 
giving an arm to ea@&pamid the half suppressed 
titter of waiters and cab-men, he escorted the 
ladies forth into Broadway. 

All this time the old gentleman with the news- 
paper had stealthily watched the proceedings of 
Arthur—now apostrophizing the ceiling, then nod- 
ding and smiling at his paper as if making it a 
party concerned—until, as the three left the room, 
he sprang from his chair and rubbing his hands 
briskly together, exclaimed: 

« There—there’s a fine fellow for you ; there’s 
a pattern ; there’s a lad with a heart, and a sound 
one. Ihonorhim!” Then ringing the bell: 

« What is the name of that young gentleman 
that just left the house ?’’ he inquired of the servant. 

«‘ Which one, sir? there are so many.” 

“‘ The one with two ladies.” 

** He, he, he! him with them queer looking—” 

‘No impudence here, my lad—quick, do you 
know his name?” 

“Well, if that’s the chap you mean, he sent in 
his name as--as—Stanley ; yes, Arthur Stanley, 
that’s it.” 

The old gentleman took out his memorandum- 
book and inscribed it therein with evident satis- 
faction. 
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It was evening and with the fair Priscilla 
leaning languishingly upon his arm George 
Wheeler sauntered down Broadway. 

“My charmer, you will be fatigued, I fear,” 
he gently whispered ; “‘ suffer me to lead you into 
—— saloon and refresh yourself with an ice, or 
perhaps you would prefer sherbet.” 

“Oh, neither George; I am_ positively so 
abattue that I cannot enjoy anything,” drawled 
Miss Priscilla. 

At that moment the band at the American 
Museum struck up a lively air. 

“ Just for the novelty of the thing suppose we 
look in here fora moment,” said George. 

After some little hesitation the young lady as- 
sented, although she declared it was really shock- 
ingly vulgar, and she hoped none of her fashion- 
able friends would chance to see her either going 
in or coming out; she was sure if they did she 
should expire with mortification. 

To his utter consternation the first person 
George saw as he entered the Museum was 
Arthur Stanley with Mrs. Blakely on his arm, 
closely followed by the old farmer and Fanny. 
Most devoutly did he wish them in regions un- 
mentionable, or that he was anywhere else but 
where he was, and was about to feign sudden 
indisposition or a forgotten engagement to draw 
off from the scene, when Arthur turning round 
immediately recognized him with a bow. 

“ Lord, do you know them smart people?” in- 
quired the old lady. 

“ Why, that is George Wheeler. I see he has 
grown out of your knowledge as well as myself,” 
said Arthur, laughing. 

“Now you don’t! Sakes alive—why Tom 
(addressing her husband) that young fellow over 
there is George Wheeler,’ and instantly the 
honest farmer and wife crossed the hall, and, in 
spite of the frigid manner of George, showered 
down upon him a thousand questions, wonders 
and reproaches, at the same time treating him to 
various little domestic details of home, which he 
hoped might blister their tongues in telling, 
especially within hearing of his fastidious com- 
panion. The whole scene would have been a 
rich subject for Cruikshank. The horror and 
disdain expressed in the countenance of the 
fashionable fair one—the confusion and haughty 
air of George, vainly endeavoring to break away 
from the friendly grip of the old man’s hand, and 
then poor Mrs. Blakely every now and then paus- 
ing in her rapid utterance to eye curiously his 
fashionably dressed companion, who she was 
sure beat anything she ever see! When after- 
ward speaking of this scene, she remarked, “I 
could not tell what ailed the girl, but she made 
awful faces, and rolled up her eyes ’till I couldn’t 
see nothing of them.” 
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Arthur with Fanny now joined the group, at 
sight of whose blushing pretty face George be- 
came greatly mollified. Fanny Blakely indeed 
had narrowly escaped being a perfect beauty. 
Her complexion was very fair, a rosy pair of lips 
with small even teeth, eyes a light blue but beauti- 
fully large and expressive, and her hair, which 
was very fine and silky, the palest shade of 
auburn. 

George mentally resolve@@for her sake to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of these “half savages,” as 
he “had already declared them to be to the ear of 
Priscilla, and from the cold insolent manner he 
had first assumed, passed into a free and easy 
chit-chat with the old people ; nay, so far did he 
carry his condescension that, unmindful of the 
displeasure manifested by the pouting lip and 
lowering brow of the amiable Priscilla, he offered 
his disengaged arm to Fanny, coolly leaving Ar- 
thur to escort the old lady. 

The Blakelys remained a week in the city, to 
whom Arthur devoted every hour which was not 
required in the counting-room. George too, but 
for more selfish reasons, let no day pass during 
their stay without calling at the hotel, discreetly 
choosing those hours when he knew Arthur would 
be otherwise engaged, yet never compromising his 
dignity by appearing in public wich them. To 
the artless Fanny in particular he strove to make 
himself agreeable, and it is no wonder that his 
crafty address, so specious and insinuating, 
succeeded in its object. Soon the bright blush 
and timid glance betrayed too well the interest 
he had awakened in her innocent bosom. 

The old gentleman who occupied the parlor 
upon Arthur’s first visit to the hotel was always 
at his post, and always with paper in hand, watch- 
ing closely the appearance of both these young 
men, and muttering to the unconscious sheet 
which he held, his pleasure and displeasure alter- 
nately, something in this fashion ! 

“Em!” “good,” “pish!” “ noble fellow,” 
* fool!” “* good lad,” “‘ conceited monkey,” ‘‘silly 
girl,” “hang him,” and more than once a large 
brawny fist was shaken most ominously at the 
back of the gallant George. 

Pleased with their trip to the city the Blakelys 
returned home, anticipating many an evening’s 
entertainment in recapitulating to their less fortu- 
nate neighbors the wonderful things they had 
seen. 





Nearly a year has passed since the scenes last 
related, and rapidly on the road to ruin has George 
sped his way. It is evening and alone in his 
chamber sits this reckless youth. On a table be- 
fore him are wine and glasses, and several letters 
and tradesmen’s bills are lying scattered about. 
He leans his head upon his hand—his brow is 
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clouded and his look almost ferocious. At length 
springing from his chair, he rapidly paced back 
and forth the room, exclaiming with an oath : 

ss what am I to do? Cursed luck! 
Thrown out of my situation; my salary already 
overdrawn to the amount of three hundred dollars. 
What’s to be done? Who would have thought 
the old churls would turn me off? Hang me if I 
did. Pretty business! Then there’s my board 
bill due for six months. How the old Jezebel will 
rave when she finds it -out. No more” soft 
speeches to that silly fool, her daughter—pah!— 
will answer in place of bank notes. Ah, my 
sweet, pretty Fanny; and taking a letter from his 
pocket he carelessly glanced it over. ‘“ Poor, fool- 
ish little dear, how she loves me!” he continued ; 
“well, my beauty, we’ll have some gay hours 
yet.” 

At this moment a young man of gay and dash- 
ing appearance entered, upon whose handsome 
features vice and immorality had already set 
their stamp. 

Turning out a glass of wine he drank it off, 
then slapping George upon the shoulder, cried : 

“How now, man? In the dumps! Hang 
care, | say. What’s the matter with you? You 
look as if you had been listening to a sermon.” 

“ Matter enough, Rivers ; but what is the news 
with you? Any better luck this time?” 

Luck! no. The old lady flatly refuses to 
shell out another cent for a month. Come, 
George, you must let me have a coo! fifty.” 

“T can’t, Tom, upon my soul. I’m done for. 
Turned away, ‘Tom. You may well stare. Yes, 
I—I George Wheeler, am shamefully turned out 
of the house of Dickins & Co. Think of that. 
But, I swear, I'll have my revenge!” 

“ Phew! turned away, eh? but they paid you 
well, George ? Accounts all nicely squared, and 
amount due you snug in your pocket, eh ?” 

** Not a copper, I tell you—not a cent. Hark 
ye, I have already overdrawn my salary three hun- 
dred.” 

“ W-h-e-w!” 

« But I’ve had the good of it. Hang me if they 
can get that back. But it is all up with me now 
—board, washing, tailors’ bills all due; why, the 
devil will be to pay.” 

«But not the tailor or the landlady ; so make 
your mind easy. You must give them all the slip, 
bye andbye. ome, take another glass and let’s 
talk over matters. Now I'll tell you what it is, 
George, if you will follow my advice Pll put you 
into a way of making money enough.” 

J Well, but how, Rivers?” 

« Where’s your diamond ring?” 

« Priscilla.” 

“ Pah! Your breast pin?” 

“ Priscilla.” 
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“ You're a fool, George! But you have got 
your watch, have you not?” 

“T have.” 

“Very well. First take it to the pawn-broker 
and raise something upon it, then go with me and 
in half an hour I will wager you double your mo- 
ney. Come along.” 

A few moments brought them to Chatham street, 
that hive of pawn-brokers, where the watch was 
disposed of for about half its value. Then cross- 
ing ghe Park they turned down Broadway and 
were soon within the unholy walls of a gaming- 
house. 

Here the foot fell noiseless upon the yielding 
surface of beautiful carpets, the walls were fluted 
with crimson silk bordered with a drooping foliage 
of golden leaves and acorns. Immense mirrors in 
richly wrought mouldings gave back the scene on 
every side—spreading out saloon upon saloon un- 
til the eye wearied with itssplendor. There were 
no windows, but here in the day asin the night, 
and in the night as in the day, still burned on 
those magnificent chandeliers, lighting up this 
charnel-house of the soul with more than noon- 
day brightness. 

With ail his follies George had never yet gam- 
bled. But now the fatal step wastaken. Urged on 
by Rivers, goaded by the reflection that through 
his own folly he was now penniless, reckless of all 
save the chance of gain in the stake he was about 
to throw, George rushed on to destruction. 

Unfortunately he won. Another throw of the 
dice, and still he wins’ Another, still winning, 
until intoxicated with wine and luck he returned 
to his lodgings. The next night found George 
again at the same enticing scene, and again sne- 
cessful. But the third night all his luck forsook 
him. 

Oh the agony, the hope, the fear, anger and 
despair which by turns agitated the bosom of the 
wretched youth as the night wore on. Finally, in 
the one wild hope of success, he staked a sum he 
knew he was not possessed of, and like a madman 
fixed his glassy eye upon the fatal dice—need we 
say he lost? 





It was a dark stormy night in November that 
Farmer Wheeler and his wife were suddenly 
aroused from their sleep by a loud, quick knocking 
at the door. 

«“ Who’s there?” demanded the gruff voice of 
the farmer, springing from his bed at the unwonted 
sound. 

There was no answer save by a repetition of the 
knock still louder and more impatient. 

“ Who’s there, I say ; speak. I open no doors 
to stragglers.” 

“Father, open quickly; it is your son—it is 
-George?’ 
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Ere the last words were spoken the bolt was 
quickly withdrawn and, with an exclamation of 
joy, the old man held out his hand to welcome his 
child! The ear of the aged mother too had 
caught that beloved voice and, springing forward, 
she threw her arms around him while tears of 
gladness choked all utterance. 

But when by the light of the candle, which the 
old man now placed upon the table, the pale hag- 
gard face of George gps revealed to them, both 
parents started back with dismay. His eyes were 
sunken and bloodshot—his hair dishevelled—his 
lips and cheeks of marble paleness, and from his 
garments the rain dripped upon the sanded floor, 

“ George, boy ; is it possible? Can this be my 
son?” said the father. 

** My poor, poor boy, you are sick. Kindle a 
fire, quick, father, that I may get something warm 
for the poor fellow and some dry clothes. Oh, 
George, George, what is the matter?” cried the 
poor mother, with a fresh flood of tears. 

“ Father,” said George, unheeding this burst ot 
grief, and in a voice whose hollow tones made the 
old man shudder, “Father you must give me 
money; all you have, and that too without delay!” 

“What, money, money! Good God! what am 
I to learn?” and he sank trembling into a chair. 

“ You'll know soon enough,” was the blunt re- 
ply. “Come, I must have the money—must have 
it, I tell you!” added George, with violence. 

“ No, boy ;” said his father, struggling to regain: 
Some composure ; “no money will I give you un- 
til I know what it is for. Go pull off your wet 
clothes ; sit down and warm yourself and then I’|! 
listen to you.” 

“T tell you every moment is an age. Stop not 
for inquiries ; you will not sleep the easier for the 
knowledge. Give me the money at once then, 
and let me be off. Quick, quick!” 

The oldman still hesitated. 

“Give it to him; give it to him! Oh he has 
some terrible reason for asking it!” besought his 
weeping wife. 

It was enough. Going to a large wooden chest 
Mr. Wheeler drew forth a small bag and handed 
it to his son. 

‘‘ Here, George, is one hundred dollars. Take 
it, but tell me for the love of God, tell me, you are 
not guilty of crime!” 

“Is here all?” exclaimed George, eagerly 
clutching the bag. “Only one hundred dollars? 
Father, you have more. Give it tome.” 

“ Yes, boy, I have more; but a small sum more 
—the eurnings of many a hard day’s toil, which 
we have put by to support us when our old limbs 
are too feeble to work.” 

‘*¢ Give it me, father—all, every cent!” 

“ Ungrateful boy; would you beggar us?” said 
the old man sternly. 
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«JT have to thank you in part for my present 
misery !” exclaimed George, confronting his father 
with a look of bitterness. “It was your advice 
has done it. When the tempter was nigh, and 
vice, in pleasure’s alluring garb, beckoning me 
astray from virtue and duty, could I but have re- 
membered your voice but once lifted in tones of 
warning and entreaty, I might have halted in my 
mad career; but, no; your well remembered part- 
ing words now hissed through my brain anew from 
the devil’s mouth ; and on, on, I pushed, ’till so far 
lost I heeded no entreaties—needed no tempter 
but my own wicked will. Five years since I left 
your roof a happy innocent boy! I return with 
guilt and misery! and you—you, Father, have 
aided me to this bitter portion of the world’s ex- 
perience !” ; 

The wretched old man buried his face in his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

For one moment Nature wrestled with depravi- 
ty in the heart of George. He threw his arms 
around his mother’s neck and a hot tear fell on 
her wrinkled brow. ‘Then tearing himself from 
her embrace, he seized a hand of his father, press- 
ed it to his lips and rushed forth into the tempest. 

The cold rain beat upon his head; in long fu- 
rious gusts the wind came roaring down, shrieking 
and groaning as it swept through the naked forest 
where his gloomy path lay. The dead leaves 
whirled and rattled before him, and all the “ voices 
of the night ” were as the voices of fiends driving 
him on to destruction! He clears the wood, and 
before him stretch the open fields, but he is no 
longer alone. 

See, crouching beneath the slight shelter of a 
tree by the road side, is a female; her mantle 
which she folds so tightly around her is dripping 
with wet; her face is buried in her hands, and her 
long hair, ecaped from the frail bonnet, now mat- 
ted by the wind and rain, clings cold about her. 
Hark! a footstep! See how eagerly she rises 
from the damp earth ; her ear is bent to the forest. 
Yes, he comes, and, with a scream of joy, she 
rushes forward. She isin his arms. Alas! poor 
Fanny Blakely ! 

A check for one thousand dollars had been 
forged upon the house of Dickens & Co. Suspi- 
cion rested strongly upon George Wheeler, so 
lately dismissed from their counting room. His 
lodgings were searched ; he had absconded, but 
they there found sufficient proof to convict him. 
In the hurry of his flight he had left behind some 
papers which too plainly told the tale of guilt. 
Officers of justice were immediately in pursuit, 
and telegraphic despatches forwarded to our prin- 
cipal cities, 

At the very moment he thought himself most 
secure, with only a few yards between him and the 
vessel which was to bear him from his country, 
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_ George Wheeler was arrested for forgery and, 
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with his companion, borne back to New York a 
Need we say that his companion was 
the deluded Fanny—ignorant of his crime—igno- 
rant of all save that she loved him and would 
follow him even to death. 





We will now return to follow the fortunes of 
Arthur. It was during the occurrence of these 
sad scenes that he was one morning summoned 
into the private counting room of his employer. 

“ Arthur,” said Mr. Emerson, ‘‘ you are now of 
age. In your duties to our house you have ever 
been faithful and indefatigable, and we now most 
cheerfully offer you our assistance in whatever 
plans or wishes you may have formed for the fn- 
ture. Say, then, is it your intention or your desire 
to commence business for yourself?” 

“Such would be my wish, my dear sir,” an- 
swered Arthur, “but you are aware I have no 
capital except the little I have been able to save 
from my salary, and my father is in no situation 
to assist me.” 

“‘ But if a capital was offered you, say of ten 
thousand dollars, to which we would add five 
thousand, you would then go into business?” 

«« Ah, my dear Sir,” said Arthur, “ this is merely 
apoeryphal. No onecan offer me ten thousand 
dollars ; yet I thank you most gratefully for your 
proffered loan in such case.” 

“Not apocryphal at all, Arthur. Ten thou- 
sand has already been offered you—is now ready 
for your acceptance.” 

«Ts it possible?” exclaimed the astonished youth. 
“ You amaze me; who can have taken such an 
interest in me?” 

There were a rustling and certain low grumbling 
sounds from behind the little green curtain at one 
end of the office, and newspaper in hand forth 
issued the identical old gentleman with whom we 
may already claim a slight acquaintance. 

‘“‘T am the man—good boy—your hand. My 
name is Bluff—rich enough. Few good young 
men. Saw you at hotel—honest face—inquired 
you out—store—-boarding house—all right. Like 
you,go into business—ten thousand—trifle. Come, 
lawyers, draw up papers—good boy,” and seizing 
the arm of the wondering Arthur, drew him out 
of the store, followed by Mr Emerson. 





Within the gloomy walls of a prison, alone in 
his narrow cell sits the wretched youth whose 
brief career of folly and crime we have attempted 
to portray. 

To-morrow is the day of trial. Hope there is 
none ; mercy there will be none—not from earthly 
judges; and, with his guilty lips, shall he now 
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dare address the Holy One whom he has profaned 
and disregarded? Unhappy, wretched George! 
Heavy drops of anguish roll down his sunken 
cheeks; his eyes with stony gaze are fixed upon 
the door through which he hopes soon will come, 
like a ministering angel, the only being that now 
clings to him in his misery! 

Time wears on. She comes not. 
of those solitary hours ! ‘ 

“ Has she, then, too, forsaken me?” he at length 
exclaimed, with anguish in his tones. “Am I 
left without one drop to sweeten the bitter cup my 
own hands have drugged? Well, better it should 
be so. Poor unhappy girl, would for your sake 
we had never met! And Arthur, the friend of my 
boyhood, he, too, shuns me. Oh that I had lis- 
tened to him ; that I had followed his noble ex- 
ample. Hark, was not that a step? Yes, she 
comes ;” and springing to the door, as the jailor 
slowly opened it, he received in his arms the faint- 
ing form of fanny. 

“ Poor thing,” said the jailor, assisting to revive 
the unconscious girl ; ‘poor thing! Ah it’s the 
men that has the cruel hearts to bring trouble 
upon such innocent creatures. Ah many a heart 
has been brcken within these old walls; but see, 
she is coming to, poor dear!” and Fanny, now 
slowly opening her eyes, fixed them upon George, 
while a ray of joy lit up her pale face as she cried : 

““Oh George, dear George; you are saved— 
saved! We shall be happy, yet?” 

“ Saved, Fanny? Happy? What do you mean? 
What false hope thus deceives you?” 

“Not deceived. Ohno. Good, kind Arthur 
Stanley—he will tell you all. He it is whose 
hand is now stretched forth to save us. He is 
below waiting to know if you will see him.” 

«“ See him? Generous, kind Arthur! Yes, ad- 
mit him;” and, in a few moments, the two friends 
were clasped in each other’s arms. 

As soon as Arthur could recover from the shock 
caused by the altered appearance of George, he 
informed him that a friend had loaned him money 
to take up the forged check. 

“ Here it is, George ; he added, “and here is 
also two hundred dollars from the same generous 
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source for your present necessities. A passage is 
already provided for you in a vessel for New Or- 
leans, which sails with the dawn. And now,” 
continued Arthur, his features glowing with 
the earnestness with which he felt and spoke ; 
“T cannot doubt, no, I will not doubt your future 
character! You have drunk the cup of vice to 
the dregs and find its bitterness; you have found 
the path of folly pleasing at the outset, but every 
moment leading you farther and farther astray 
from rectitude and virtue, and where has it ended? 
Alas! my dearest George, into what an abyss of 
wretchedness it has plunged you. May the terri- 
ble lesson you have received not bein vain. May 
God move your heart to seek his holy aid, that 


, you may henceforth lead a life of usefulness and 


virtue.” 

George grasped the hand of his friend, and in a 
voice choked by his emotion, said : 

“ Arthur—my poor Fanny!” 

“ George, is she your wife?” said Arthur. 

* She is not, but, so help me God, I will make her 
mine as soon as we reach New Orleans.” 

“She shall be yours before you sail;” and, 
whispering to the jailor, Arthur left the cell. 

Within the half hour he returned accompanied 
by a clergyman, and in that gloomy abode of guilt 
and misery, poor Fanny Blakely became the wife 
of her repentant lover. 

During the few brief hours which remained to 
them ere they left the prison, Arthur strove to 
comfort and sustain the wretched girl (yet happy 
to be allowed to follow her more wretched hus- 
band) by assurances of being himself the bearer of 
her last farewell and penitent sighs to her almost 
heart broken parents, and encouraged George 
with promises of assistance and support in the 
new life he had marked out for him. 

At day break a carriage was at the prison gates 
to convey them on board the vessel. Arthur did 
not forsake them, but remained consoling, cheer- 
ing, and encouraging their drooping hearts until 
the vessel was’ under way, when bidding an af- 
fectionate farewell they separated —Arthur, to reap 
the reward of industry and virtue—George, now 
reaping the bitter harvest of folly and crime! 





“NO NIGHT BUT HATH ITS MORN.” 
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THERE are times of deepest sorrow, 
When the heart feels lone and sad, 
Times when mem’ry’s spells of magic, 

Have in gloom the spirit clad. 
Wouldst thou have a wand all-potent 

To illume life’s blackest night ? 
This the thought, that e'er in nature 

Darkest hours precede the tight. 


CAMPBELL. 


When the world, cold, dark and selfish, 
Frowns upon the feeble flame, 
Lighted from the torch of genius, 
Warth has kindled round thy name, 
When thy fondest hopes are blighted, 
And thy dearest prospects fade, 
Think, oh, lone one, scorned and slighted, 
Sunshine ever fullows shade. 
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«“ My dearest child, where are your India rub- 
bers?”’ said Mrs. Hathaway to her daughter, a 
lovely girl of about fourteen.” It is quite damp; 
you must not go out without them. 

«Oh, it’s dry enough,” answered the girl, with a 
slight accent of impatience in her otherwise sweet 
voice ; “ I could not find them.” 

« Wait a moment, my love, and I'll get them, 
replied the anxious mother ; and hurrying up stairs 
she found the young lady’s over-shoes in their ac- 
customed place. 

“There now,” she said, warming them by the 
fire, ‘let me put them on for vou, or you will soil 
your gloves.” The fair girl held up her foot with 
a discontented air, while the assiduous mother 
stooped to put on the shoe. 

“ Come,” she said, turning to a young friend, in 
a low voice, as Mrs. Hathaway left the room, “ let 
us be off quick before mamma thinks of anything 
else ;” and the girls had vanished just as Mrs. 
Hathaway returned with an additional muffler for 
her daughter’s throat. 

“ Oh, are they gone?” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of anxious disappointment. “ Cornelia will take 
cold,” and hastening to the street door, she just 
caught a glimpse of the young people as they turn- 
ed the corner. 

She returned to the parlor again, where her 
sister-in-law Mrs. Meredith sat, looking uneasy. 

“Tam afraid Cornelia will take cold,” she re- 
peated, anxiously. 

“ T should not thihk there was any danger this 
fine weather,” replied Mrs. Meredith smiling. 
“ You are over anxious, sister.” 

* You don’t know what a delicate creature she 
is,” replied the tender mother, expostulatingly. 

“Tt is not your fault if she is not,” said Mrs. 
Meredith. “ Indeed Fanny you are wrong—I must 
say it—in the system you pursue with Cornelia.” 

“How?” inquired Mrs. Hathaway looking up 
with surprise from her work, (which happened by 
the way to be a basket of Cornelia’s stockings she 
was mending,) “ I am sure I do everything I can 
for her.” 

“ That’s just it,” replied Mrs. Meredith. “ You 
do too much. You wait upon Cornelia as no girl 
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should be waited upon, even by a maid, much less 
her mother. I never saw anything like it. You 
never suffer her to do anything for herself. Even 
her hair, I observe, you always dress for her.” 

** Now, Rebecca,” said Mrs. Hathaway with con- 
siderable impatience and vexation in her voice, 
“‘ you are unreasonable. Ihave no maid who can 
braid Cornelia’s hair, and she cannot do it herself. 
Must I therefore let her go with it anyhow ?” 

“ By no means,” replied Mrs. Meredith. ‘ Let 
her learn to do it for herself. I know of nothing 
that contributes more to a woman’s comfort than 
being independent in those little personal matters. 
You cannot always be with her to supply the place 
as you do now of a first-rate maid ; and you don’t 
know what inconveniences she may be exposed to 
hereafter, owing to this helplessness.” 

“ Hereafter I hope she may be very differently 
situated from what she is now, poor child,” said 
Mrs. Hathaway, sighing. 

“ T do not see anything so very deplorable in her 
present situation,” replied Mrs. Meredith, smiling 
again. ‘“ Nor any very definite prospect of its be- 
ing bettered hereafter. Meantime I must say [ 
think you would be wiser to let her learn to wait 
upon herself—darn those stockings for instance.” 

Mrs. Hathaway looked at her sister for a mo- 
ment as if she thought she was the hardest of hu- 
man beings, and then said, 

“T really think Cornelia has enough to do with 
her music and studies, without doing all her own 
sewing too.” 

“T don’t want he rto do all her own sewing, 
Fanny,” replied Mrs. Meredith, “ but some of it. 
I think that as important as any part of her edu- 
cation. She will find it very irksome hereafter 
when she is called upon—as she may be—not only 
to mend, but to make for herself and children.” 

« It’s needless,” said Mrs. Hathaway, impatient- 
ly, “ to argue in that way ; we none of us know 
what may be in store for us and to anticipate mise- 
ry is worse than a waste of time and spirits. I 
should be sorry indeed to think that Cornelia was 
to be a drudge to her needle all her life ; and I see 
uo reason to anticipate it. You remind me,” she 
continued rapidly, seeing Mrs. Meredith about to 
speak, “of poor Mrs. Cummings, who was always 
groaning over the future of those girls of hers and 
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taking it for granted they must always remain just 
as poor as they then were—and only look at them 
—Ella married to one of the richest merchants in 
the city and Susan wife of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador.” 

“ And do you think it follows as a matter of 
course that Cornelia must have the choice of either 
an ambassador or a wealthy merchant?” replied 
Mrs. Meredith, laughing. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Hathaway, warmly. “I 
look upon nothing asa matter of course. But I 
see no reason, no propriety, no sense, in anticipa- 
ting evils that in all probability may never happen. 
Cornelia may marry as wretchedly as you seem to 
expect, her husband may turn outa brute. Anything, 
I grant you, is in the bounds of possibility ; but I 
must say I think it isa bare possibility, about which 
it is folly to speculate.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” replied Mrs. Mere- 
dith, seriously. ‘The chances in favor of happy 
marriages are exceedingly great in this country. 
The great majority of our men make good hus- 
bands; but does a good husband or even a happy 
marriage necessarily mean a rich one? I think 
not and at any rate, fortunes are so fluctuating that 
I think girls should be so educated that they may 
be equal to any reverse.” 

Mrs. Hathaway did not say anything for a few 
minutes, and- then she resumed the conversation 
in a tone of suppressed vexation with, 

« Now, Rebecca, that sownds very well ; it’s just 
one of those sentences that appear so sensible, when 
in fact, begging your pardon; they are nonsense, 
because impracticable. People feel very wise and 
very virtuous when laying down laws and systems 
for others—it’s easy enough to talk—and those who 
have not children think they have nothing to do 
but to say how they should be educated and that 
the thing is done.” 

“That does not apply to me certainly,” said 
Mrs Meredith calmly ; “for I have brought up and 
married daughters, and to the best of my know- 
ledge, practised what I preach; and I have no rea- 
son to complain ; on the contrary, have every cause 
for rejoicing ; they are happily married and make 
notable, efficient wives and mothers. But I be- 
lieve that much of their present happiness arises 
from their previous education. You must admit 
that I taught them to be useful, as well as cultiva- 
ted their accomplishments.” 

“« Yes,” replied Mrs. Hathaway. But the man- 
ner in which she assented did not imply that the 
illustration brought much weight to the argument 
—nor did it, for Mrs. Hathaway, unconsciously to 
herself, placed her child on a very different footing 
from her cousins and indeed all children of her age, 
except a few of fortune’s favorites. 

She looked upon her nieces as very nice, lively, 
pretty girls, very well married for them, but that 
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her Cornelia should marry no better, or in the same 
way, scarcely crossed her imagination as a possi- 
bility—as a probability never. They were as the 
common flowers of the open air, cowslips, sweet 
williams, pinks, anything—but Cornelia was a 
delicate camellia raised in a conservatory and meant 
to grace a ten dollar bouquet. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of the young people; and Mrs. Hathaway, 
still smarting under her sister-in-law’s remarks, did 
not as usual and as she longed to do now, rise and 
take off Cornelia’s hat and unclasp her cloak ; but 
merely asking her some questions as to whether 
she had had a pleasant walk, continued with a 
heightened color to darn away, while the young 
lady, still chatting with her friend, threw back her 
cloak and hat and kicked off her India rubbers, and 
leaving her things just where they happened to 
drop, said, 

** Come in the back parlor Sue, and let us prac- 
tise that duet before tea. Mamma, call us when 
tea is on table,” and with that, the two girls walk- 
ed off. 

Mrs. Hathaway sewed on for a few minutes as 
if she did not remark the confusion in which Cor- 
nelia had left the parlor with her walking dress 
strewed around ; but presently, as if quite careless- 
ly, saying it was growing dark, put away her work, 
rang for tea and quietly gathered up Corne- 
lia’s cloak, shoes, &c., and then making an ex- 
euse for going up stairs, carried them all off with 
her. 

“ Are you tired, my darling?” said her mother as 
the daughter returned to the parlor. 

** No,” replied Cornelia, “ we had a nice walk.’’ 

“ You are cold, dearest,” pursued Mrs. Hatha- 
way. “ Take this place nearer the fire.” 

“No, mother,” said Cornelia, half laughingly, 
half impatiently, “‘ I am neither tired nor cold.” 

Mrs. Hathaway looked at her with a sort of 
mournfal tenderness as she said, 

“ Are your feet quite dry? Warm them; I am 
sure they must be cold. Do take this place.” 

“ Oh mother,” said Cornelia, pettishly ; “I do 
wish you would leave me be.” 

. “Suppose you change your seat as your mother 
wishes it,” said Mrs. Meredith, a little reprovingly. 

«“ No, no, sit where you are, if you prefer it, Cor- 
nelia,” said Mrs. Hathaway quickly. ‘‘I only 
thought your feet must be cold. If you don’t want 
to sit so near the fire, stay where you are. Shall 
I make tea, dearest, or do you wish to?” 

“Oh no,” you may make it, mamma ; “ I’ve got 
over that fancy,” she said, laughing, as she turned 
to her young companion. “ It’sso tiresome.” 

So because it was “ tiresome” to Cornelia Mrs. 
Hathaway poured out the tea. 

The table was soon cleared and Cornelia pro- 
duced some fancy work she and Sue were equally 
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interested in, and they talked away with great ani- 
mation, until Cornelia suddénly exclaimed : 

« What's that, that smells so ? ” 

« What?” gaid Mrs. Hathaway, looking up from 
her work. 

“Oh I don’t know! ” said Cornelia, drawing up 
her nose with a very decided expression of dis- 


satisfaction. ‘Oh it’s that bottle of ammonia. Do 
put it away.” “ What are you doing with it, mo- 
ther?” 


« Cleaning your shoes, my dear.” 

“Cleaning my shoes?” exclaimed Cornelia, 
looking surprised and not over well pleased. 

* Yes, my dear, Mrs. Hawthorn tells me she al- 
ways cleans her girls’ white satin shoes and that 
they look very well.” 

Cornelia’s face clouded up, but she said nothing. 
“ There,” said Mrs Hathaway, presently handing 
her one ; “see, that looks quite clean.” 

“It takes all the gloss off the satin,” said Cor- 
nelia, sullenly. 

“It don’t look like new, to be sure,” pursued 
Mrs. Hathaway. “ But I think it looks very nice.” 

Cornelia vouchsafed no reply. 

“ Now look again,” said Mrs. H ‘thaway, after 
rubbing a little longer. 

“T see,” said Cornelia. 

« Well,” said her mother, anxiously, “ don’t they 
look nice ?” 

“ They look like cleaned shoes,” said Cornelia. 

“| don’t want to go to the next soiree,” she 
added, presently. 

“ Oh, my dearest child, you shall have new shoes 
if you want them,” urged Mrs. Hathaway. “But 
I thought as the Hawthorns wear them so and as 
white satin shoes come so expensive—” 

“ I don’t want to go,” repeated Cornelia, sullenly. 

“ Bat / want you to go, Cornelia,” said her mo- 
ther. “I was only trying an experiment with these 
shoes. I don’t like them myself; stop to-morrow 
at Ducrow’s as you go to school and order a pair 
for Tuesday,” and so the matter ended ; and Sue 
Hastings having gone before the question was set- 
tled, Cornelia now went off to bed. 

“ Oh, sister, how can you spoil that child so?” said 
Mrs. Meredith as Cornelia closed the door after 
her. “I declare it grieves me to see a fine nature 
in such a fair way of being ruined.” 

“T don’t see anything very ruinous to her nature 
in giving her a pair of new shoes,” said Mrs. Hath- 
away, coldly. “I know some people delight in 
mortifying children. But J think nothing embit- 
ters the temper like early mortifications, and cer- 
tainly all I can spate my poor child I shall. The 
future must take care of itself—but the present I 
can take care of, and will.” 

“Tam not one of those who delight in mortify- 
ing children,” replied Mrs. Hathaway. “On the 
contrary, I would do much to save them all unne- 
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cessary pain. But I see no reason why Cornelia 
should be mortified in wearing what others of her 
fortune and station wear. There are very few 
girls of Cornelia’s age who have the indulgences 
she has, nor would I object to them if you could 
afford them.” 

“ If I prefer spending on her and saving in other 
things, I don’t see what difference it makes, since 
you admit that there is no objection to her having 
the things in point of fact, only the expense, which, 
I, as I said before, save in other things.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Meredith, “ there is a great 
difference, which is, that you are bringing her up 
not only in habits of expense beyond her fortune, 
but you are making her selfish—selfish in seeing 
everything yield to her pleasure and convenience 
—the having the best of everything, while you do 
with as little as you can. You are making her 
luxurious and indolent, which I look upon as one 
of the evils even of the rich—but without fortune 
it amounts to actual misery. And Cornelia will 
fee] it by and by—and you may perceive it when 
too late ; for you cannot control her destiny.’ 

“ Cornelia will never marry against my consent,” 
said Mrs. Hathaway. 

“Perhaps not—I do not think it probable she 
will—but still she may become attached to some 
young man without fortune—the chances are she 
will—and if she is unhappy, you will not refuse 
your consent to her marrying, nor would you have 
a right to do so, because the young man was not 
a man of fortune.” 

“« T shall take care she shall form no attachment 
I would dislike,” said Mrs. Hathaway. 

“You cannot be always sure of that,” replied 
Mrs. Meredith. ‘“ But suppose even she marries 
to please you in point of fortune, yet such are the 
fluctuations of property in this country that you 
cannot rely upon her never meeting with reverses ; 
all the worse for their unexpectedness.” 

“ Oh there you are,” exclaimed Mrs. Hathaway, 
“again conjuring up misfortunes in maybes ; [tell 
you she may do a thousand things, she may die in 
a poor house, but I am not going to anticipate 
them, that’s all.” 

“She is a fine girl,” pursued Mrs. Meredith, 
without noticing her sister’s interruption. “ Has 
much talent and decided beauty, a sweet disposi- 
tion too; and if you don’t spoil all by making her 
selfish, indolent and luxurious, will be a very love- 
ly woman.” 

“ Heavens! how she proses,” mentally exclaimed 
Mrs. Hathaway, but she only smiled and answered : 

«“ Well, I am satisfied if you admit that all her 
virtues are her own, her faults mine.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Meredith, as she lighted 
her candle to retire for the night, “* but the suffer- 
ing for those faults will be hers, the responsibility 
yours.” 
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“ Good night,” said Mrs, Hathaway. 

« Thank Heaven,” she ejaculated almost aloud, 
as her sister ascended the stuirs, “that you leave 
me to-morrow. People are so very wise in their 
own conceit. My darling child shal! have all the 
happiness in this world that J can give her, and I 
am not afraid she will be any more miserable in 
future for not being compelled to wear sviled shoes 
and have her temper ruffled by petty and unneces- 
sary mortifications now ;” and so saying she ex- 
tinguished the hall lamp, not less satisfied with 
herself than the sister-in-law whom she pronounced 
** so very wise in her own conceit.” 


> 





CHAPTER II. 


At seventeen Cornelia Hathaway was a crea- 
ture who might well have gratified a mother’s pride 
and almost justified her idolatry, for nature had 
endowed her with some of her choicest gifis. She 
had beauty and talent of no common order ; and 
education had added grace and elegance to her 
beauty and accomplishments to her talents. Fine 
material, susceptible of the highest polish, had been 
intrusted to the mother’s hands, and no sculptor 
had ever more laboriously chiselled his statue than 
had Mrs. Hathaway cultivated her daughter’s per- 
sonal and mental gifts. She had been well taught, 
well trained in every external charm. She moved 
well, danced well, sang and played admirably and 
spoke French and Italian with purity and elegance. 
In short she had been cast in one of nature’s finest 
moulds and highly finished. And now that her 
education was completed, Mrs. Hathaway thought 
the pedestal alone wanting to her statue. She 
knew of no higher want. The soul, the spiritual 
inner being, had not entered into her plans of edu- 
cation and formed no part of her philosophy, for 
Mrs. Hathaway was of the world, worldly ; and 
consequently Cornelia had every mental charm and 
personal attraction without one spiritual ray that 
betokened a living light within. It was the vase 
without the fire, the celestial with the wings 
folded. 

Cultivated, imaginative and luxurious, Cornelia 
had been waited on like a princess and humored 
like a child from her infancy; that she was indo- 
lent and selfish was the inevitable consequence. 
She did not know that she was selfish, for she had 
rarely heard the word and only knew it through 
books, and then she glanced at it as she did at the 
words dishonesty and falsehood—as syllables that 
had no household meaning for her. That her mo- 
ther would go from the garret to the cellar to get 
her a pin, never struck her asextraordinary. She 
only often wished “mamma would not fuss so ;” 
and sometimes longed for the time when she should 
be married and get away from it all. 

Although Mrs. Hathaway’s income was small, 
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no girl had known greater indulgence from her 
infancy than Cornelia. Her dress and education 
and habits had all been those of an heiress, with 
this difference, that they were the result of the per- 
sonal sacrifices of her mother. Mrs. Hathaway 
dressed her and waited on her and sewed for her, 
She had never sewed when she was a child because 
she had enough to do with her music and her stu- 
dies. She did not now, because she did not like 
it. Besides “it tired her dreadfully,” gave her a 
pain in her chest and her side and her fingers and 
made her generally wretched—and then as Mrs. 
Hathaway said ‘‘ what could she save? Perhaps 
five dollars a year—and so had it done for her—-or 
more frequently, the five dollars not being conve- 
nient—did it herself. As to braiding and dressing 
her own hair, that was quite out of the question. 
Mrs. Hathaway, by dint of long practice, was quite 
skilful, though Cornelia was beginning to feel it a 
great hardship that she could not have an accom- 
plished coiffeur every time she went out. Indeed 
both her mother and herself seemed to look upon 
her poverty not only asa hardship but an injus- 
tice ; and if she was superior in personal gifts to 
those who had greater advantages of fortune, it 
was only deemed an aggravation of the injustice— 
that those who had no beauty should have such 
fine clothes. 

“ What an exquisite crape shawl that is of 
Helen Bolton's,” said Cornelia. 

“ Yes, and how it looks upon those high shoul- 
ders of hers,” said Mrs. Hathaway, indignantly. 
“ Such a shaw! requires a fine figure. It would 
be becoming to you, Cornelia, and it is hard that 
Helen Bolton, who does not know how to wear it 
after she had got it, should have one and you not ;” 
and she looked at her beautiful, graceful child, 
almost with tears, as she thought how regal she 
would look in the soft folds and deep fringes and 
rich embroidery of that Jast imported luxury in the 
way of dress. 

“*‘ How pretty those white satin boots are,” Cor- 
nelia continued. ‘* And so becoming,” she added 
with a sigh. 

“ Beautiful for a foot like yours,” replied Mrs. 
Hathaway, “but absurd for Mrs. Hamilton. So 
it is, however. Those who have the money—dress. 
It’s enough to make one sick to see the indulgences 
they give themselves,” she added, bitterly. 

“ Did you notice Helen Bolton’s cloak and hood in 
the dressing room?” pursued Cornelia, mournfully. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Hathaway; “ pink lined 
with white and trimmed with swand’s-down—ex- 
quisite. It seems tome that the ladies grow more 
extravagant every season.” 

“ Everybody has them,” said Cornelia, sighing. 
‘<T felt ashamed to put on my gray merioo cardi- 
nal last night among them all. My hood I can 
keep out of sight, by holding it rolled up in my 
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hand, as I always do, till we get olt of the vesti- 
bule, but the cloak there is no hiding. Mrs. 
Hamilton’s was of blue watered silk, made like a 
domino. As she glided through the hall past us, 
she looked as if she might be in character.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hathaway, musingly, and pre- 
sently added as the result of her meditations, 
“You must have one, Cornelia. Your gray me- 
rino does look too shabby.” 

“ Oh, disgracefully shabby ! ” ejaculated Cornelia, 
despairingly. 

“T think,” continued Mrs. Hathaway, “ that 
your white silk, which is now soiled, might be dyed 
a delicate blue for the outside—” 

“Nothing dyes a delicate blue,” interrupted 
Cornelia, impatiently. 

«“T think it might,’ pursued Mrs. Hathaway, 
“and lined with your white satin, which I could 
quilt as well as any of them, and trimmed with 
swansdown, would look very well.” 

“‘ No it would not,” said Cornelia, half mourn- 
fully, half pettishly ; “it would look like a dyed, 
vamped up thing—a pretence—which is worse 
than anything else. My merino is shabby, but not 
vulgar, which a dyed silk lined with a dirty satin, 
would be.” 

Her mother’s offer of quilting it herself, went 
for nothing in the fair daughter’s rejection of the 
whole affair. Mrs. Hathaway sighed and said : 

“T believe you are right—it is too hard,” she 
continued, bitterly. ‘‘ However, brighter times will 
come, dearest,” she said, looking fondly at her 
daughter, which meant “ you will soonanarry rich 
and have everything you want,” for it was only by 
marriage that there was a chance—a ray of hope 
of Cornelia’s ever having anything more than she 
had at present. 

“ You look tired, dearest. Let me draw the sofa 
close to the fire and do lie down for an hour or so. 
1 will come up again before it is time to dress. 
Try and sleep.” 

**IT don’t want to sleep,” said Cornelia. “ Do 
you know where the book is I was reading ?” 

“ Yes, I'll get it—there—lie down and rest at 
any rate. Let me put another pillow under your 
head if you are going to read ;’’ and wrapping a 
shawl round the pretty delicate little feet and ad- 
justing the light, she handed her daughter her book, 
and, satisfied she was quite comfortable for the pre- 
sent, went down stairs to finish the tarletan tunics 
Cornelia expected to wear that evening. 

If Mrs. Hathaway’s matemal vanity was highly 
gratified in accompanying her beloved child into 
society, her happiness was not unalloyed by anxie- 
ty; for Cornelia’s grace and beauty attracted many 
round her and some that the prudent mother fear- 
ed as being more agreeable than poor matches had 
a right to be. 

“‘ Whom is Cornelia dancing with?” asked Mrs. 
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Hathaway of the sleepy chaperone who happened 
to be sitting next to her. 

“ Charles Hunter,” replied Mrs. Carter. ‘“ He 
is very handsome, is he not? And seems despe- 
rately taken with your daughter.” 

* Oh, I don’t know that,” replied Mrs. Hatha- 
way, smiling. 

** Don’t you ? ” said the other, good humoredly ; 
“then I'll inform you of the fact, for I never saw 
a more decided case of love at first sight in my 
life. He’s a very clever young man they say.” 

“A young man of fortune?” inquired Mrs. 
Hathaway, carelessly. 

“No,” returned the other again, “ not that ever 
I heard of.” 

And presently, as Mrs. Hathaway rose and fol- 
lowed her daughter to the next room, where she 
had gone with Mr. Hunter after the dance con- 
cluded, Mrs. Carter said to the lady on the other 
side of her: 

“ Poor Mrs. Hathaway, how she does amuse 
me, asking always after the young men’s fortunes.” 

“ Yes,” returned the other. “ It is very injudi- 
cious. It is an injury to her daughter.” 

“She watches the poor girl so too,” remarked 
Mrs. Carter. “ She never takes her eyes off her.” 

“Oh it’s terrible,” rejoined the other. “ She has 
neither eyes nor ears nor understanding for any 
one else since her daughter came out. I used to 
think her a pleasant woman, but really I dread 
getting next to her now, for if she is not asking 
you about every young man that speaks to Cor- 
nelia, her eyes are following her wherever she goes 
and she does not hear a word you say to her.” 

“ True,” rejoined Mrs. Carter, who having no 
daughters was only amused by the foibles that her 
friend set forth rather ill-naturedly. ‘ And it’s a 
pity, for the young men don’t like to be watched 
so every time they speak to a girl.” 

“Oh the young men hate her,” replied her 
friend. “ And it always injures the daughter when 
the young men dislike the mother.” 

Meantime Mrs. Hathaway had taken her place 
in the other dancing room, where Cornelia still re- 
mained engrossed by Mr. Hunter; and when with 
her partner she went afterward in pursuit of some 
refreshment, Mrs. Hathaway was soon seen enter~ 
ing the supper room. 

Cornelia seemed unusually interested. Her large 
dark eyes were often raised with an expression 
new to them; a something very different from 
their generally soft dreamy look—a speaking glance 
that seemed to answer back to the earnest search- 
ing eyes fixed upon her lovely face. Spirit seemed 
to answer spirit. What were they talking of? 
Mrs. Hathaway was almost dying to know. At 
any rate she must interrupt them. It would not 
do. Why was he poor? 

“ Cornelia, dearest,” she said, now joining her 
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daughter. “ It is late, our carriage has been wait- 
ing for some time.” 

“ Oh, one polka more,” pleaded the young man. 

“ Well, just one more. You are not tired, mam- 
ma, are you?” and before the weary anxious mo- 
ther had time to answer, the young couple whirl- 
ed off in the dance. 

* You have had a pleasant evening,” said Mrs. 
Hathaway, as they were seated in the carriage. 

. © Oh delightful!” and Cornélia spoke with an 
animation not common to her. 

“That young Hunter seems a pleasant young 
man” remarked Mrs. Hathaway, carelessly. 

“The most agreeable person I’ve met with by 
far,” said Cornelia, earnestly. 

** Whom was Helen Bolton dancing with when 
she stood opposite to you?” inquired Mrs. Hatha- 
way, thinking it as prudent perhaps to change the 
conversation. 

“T don’t know,” replied Cornelia, absently. 

“ Yes you do,” said Mrs. Hathaway, “ for he 
spoke to you in the dance.” 

“Did he?” said Cornelia. 
ber.” 

“ That was one of Helen’s new French dresses 
I suppose,” continued Mrs. Hathaway. “It was 
very beautiful.” 

“ Was it? I did not notice,” said Cornelia. 

Mrs. Hathaway’s remarks upon the company 
generally met with the same vague responses. In 
fact Corneiia had seen nothing, heard nothing, her 
attention had been entirely engrossed by her new 
acquaintance. Mrs. Hathaway was annoyed, 
anxicus, alarmed, but she said nothing at the time 
and remained awake half the night arranging in 
her own mind how this dangerous young gentle- 
man was to be disposed of. 

“ Has any one been here this morning, mamma ?” 
inquired Cornelia, looking up from her book as her 
mother entered her dressing-room the next day, 
where, as usual, she lay half reclined on the sofa 
reading. 

“ No one but Mr. Hunter,” replied Mrs. Hatha- 
way. 

“Oh, why was he not admitted?” exclaimed 
Cornelia, starting from the sofa, with an expres- 
sion of great disappointment. 

“T thought you were tired,” replied her mother, 
“and had better see no one.” 

“T am notin the least tired,” returned Cornelia, 
‘and I am so sorry,” and she looked at the card 
her mother handed her almost with tears of vexa- 
tion. “TI would not have missed seeing him for 
anything,” she repeated. 

Mrs. Hathaway for once did not seem to res- 
pond to her daughter’s disappointment. She took 
up some work and seating herself said, presently: 

** Cornelia, it won’t do. You must not encour- 
age this young man.” 


“T don’t remem- 
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“ Encourage him?” repeated Cornelia, looking 


up, inquiringly. 

“ Yes—encourage him,” said Mrs. Hathaway. 
“ It’s wrong, wrong on his account, imprudent on 
your own.” 

“T do not see any immediate necessity for dis- 
couraging him,” said Cornelia, with a smile, partly 
amused and partly flattered by the idea. 

“T do,” replied her mother, “ if you do not, Cor- 
nelia.” 

“ Why, dear mother ?” said Cornelia, half laugh- 
ing ; “ remember | have only seen him once.” 

“‘T know it,” replied Mrs. Hathaway, “and 
Heaven forbid you see him oftener,” she mentally 
ejaculated ; “but, Cornelia,” she continued aloud, 
“bystanders see sometimes more than the real 
actors in the scene ; and, therefore, though you 
may not be aware of it, saw that that young man 
was fathoms deep in love with you before the even- 
ing was half over.” 

Cornelia colored and laughed. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, my dear,” continued 
her mother seriously, “ and not only I, but others, 


* 


‘saw it too; and I repeat again that it is not right 


by the young man that you should encourage him.” 

Cornelia looked as if she did not see the griev- 
ous wrong, but instead of replying directly, remain- 
ed silent for a few minutes, and thefrsaid: 

“He is ah uncommon young man, J am sure, 
mamma.” 

“So I am told, my love ; more dangerous on that 
very account.” 

‘- Dangerous!” repeated Cornelia. 

“ Yes, dangerous,” reiterated Mrs. Hathaway, 
“ for he has not a cent ; and your enthusiastic, ex- 
citable, penniless men of genius make the most 
miserable, unprofitable husbands. Very captiva- 
ting, but very reckless; no woman’s happiness is 
safe with them.” 

Cornelia’s countenance changed. She was dis- 
appointed, for Mr. Hunter had not only touched 
her imagination, but there was something in the 
earnest truthfulness of a noble natuce that had 
almost awakened a corresponding spirit in her 
own. For nature rarely does her work by halves; 
and Cornelia had not been endowed with mind to 
be denied a heart and soul. But the one had been 
richly cultivated, the others deadened, wasted ; all 
high toned, generous or disinterested feelings Mrs. 
Hathaway had smothered under the indolent selfish 
habits that she had seemed sedulously to cultivate. 
And if now and then a sentiment of a more exalt- 
ed tone fell from Cornelia’s lips, it was more the 
fruit of an imaginative mind than of an elevated 
spirit. 

“* Why, mother,” she asked, presently, “should 
a man of genius—for the argument’s sake, we will 
say Mr. Hunter, if you please—make a worse hus- 
band than others? It seems to me that talents and 
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cultivated tastes must render the domestic circle } 


happier; particularly where the tastes of the hus- 
band and wife are in unison.” 

«)’}] tell you why men of genius are unfit to be 
heads of families,” said Mrs. Hathaway, earnestly ; 
« because they are careless and reckless in pecuni- 
ary matters and that brings misery always and 
often disgrace. Nothing heightens the evils of 
poverty like what you call cultivated tastes, Corne- 
lia, for such tastes are expensive, and where they 
are equally shared by both husband and wife, the 
wretchedness must be augmented. Say now, for 
instance, that this young Hunter marries, with 
nothing but his profession, and that a slow one, to 
depend on, a young woman whom you would re- 
gard perhaps as utterly unsuited to him, without 
tastes or accomplishments; but, their means being 
small, such a person would probably have no plea- 
sures beyond managing their little funds, doing his 
sewing and tending her children, and his deficien- 
cies might thus be supplied by hers, and he stands 
a chance for happiness that would be out of the 
question for him if he marries a high bred delicate 
lady, accomplished and cultivated, with neither of 
them a sixpence to gratify their elegant tastes. 
Husband and wife do not sit down to be agreeable 
to each other, Cornelia, and when people are poor, 
much of the domestic conversation is of domestic 
details. The larder and coal bin form prominent 
subjects in such fireside tete-a-tetes.” 

Cornelia shivered. 

“ A man,” continued Mrs. Hathaway, “has no 
right to ask a woman of refined habits and cultivat- 
ed talents to make such sacrifices for him. Indeed 
none but a selfish man would—and yet they do, 
and think nothing of marrying, when they have 
not even a house of their own to take a wife to, 
but must go to lodgings.” 

“Well,” said Cornelia, “I should think that 
very preferable to poor housekeeping. The larder 
and coal bin might certainly be avoided there,” 
she continued, with a bright smile. “I don’t see 
the advantage or pleasure in keeping house,” she 
pursued. 

“My dear daughter,” exclaimed Mrs. Hatha- 
way, “ how like a child you talk! You seem to 
think that the evils of poverty are to be dodged 
by not going to house-keeping. Your ideas of 
lodgings are taken from a week at a time now 
and then, passed at a first rate hotel—the most 
expensive style of living by the way, and even 
then far from the most comfortable. But the 
evils of second rate or even third rate boarding, of 
which I speak, are incalculable. Not only the 
discomforts, but I might almost say the degrada- 
tions! How would you like, Cornelia, the familiar 
intercourse of Jow bred people which is inevitable 
from the table in common of such an establish- 
ment?” 
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“ Oh Heavens!” ejaculated Cornelia, shudder- 
ing at the bare idea of such a possibility. 

Mrs. Hathaway, satisfied with the impression 
she had produced, thought it best to let the con- 
versation drop here. 

It occurred to her in the course of the day, 
while revolving the subject in- her mind, that it 
would be wiser, safer, to remove Cornelia for the 
present from the chance of again seeing this dan- 
gerous, agreeable, poor young man, and she pro- 
posed to her in the evening to accompany her 
on a visit to her aunt Mrs. Meredith for a few 
weeks, 

Cornelia divined her meaning and mentally ac- 
quiesced in her reasoning, (for the subject was not 
renewed between them.) She consented to the 
proposition ; and in a few days they were some 
hundreds of miles out of reach of the man who 
might yet perhaps have redeemed the angel from 
the woman. 

But selfishness and luxury had prevailed; and 
the spirit that had but yet rustled its wings with 
a faint effort at movement, folded them for- 
ever. 

Cornelia’s character received its closing seal. 





CHAPTER III. 


Cornelia had now been two Winters in society 
and no Charles Hunter with a large fortune had 
made his appearance to offer her a home, where 
every sentimental happiness and refined elegance 
were combined with personal luxury and wealth ; 
and she became more intolerant of the petty pri- 
vations by which she was surrounded, and more 
impatient for an establishment of her own, where 
she would have all the elegancies she now longed 
for, and where she would be free—shall we say 
it? from her mother! For Mrs. Hathaway an- 
noyed Cornelia. She was too intent upon her, 
too much occupied by her every look and move- 
ment. She watched her and wearied her by her 
endless attentions. In short, she fussed about 
her, and Cornelia could not bear it. Cornelia 
was very sensitive to all petty mortifications. She 
blushed for her grey merino cardinal, and dreaded 
being seen walking home from a party, and would 
have died rather than have been caught at a fa- 
mily dinner, particularly on washing-day. These 
things were all actual sufferings to her, and then 
her mother would so often let out the true state of 
the case, and ask Cornelia if she had on her 
over-boots, and beg her to wrap up warm, and 
let people see they were going to walk! And oh 
there was no end to the little grievances she felt 
were hopeless at home! If she could have that 
Eldorado of impatient spirits, an establishment of 
her own! 
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Since she was not to be in love with her hus- 
band, love being a luxury reserved for the rich 
alone, she thought it mattered little whom she 
married, some quiet person (that was indispens- 
able) who would give her all she wanted. A 
carriage, for she hated to walk; an opera box, 
for she loved music; dress, which was to her as 
light to the flower; and above all, a home where 
there were no deficiencies, no fuss, nothing to 
blush for. 

She looked forward with longing to the future, 
and thought much of her establishment, nothing 
of her husband, till her mind was fully accus- 
tomed to the idea of a “ marriage de conve- 
nance.” But though she had admirers in abun- 
dance, and some lovers, still none who could 
offer her any such home came forward, and she 
began to tremble lest even these visions, calm and 
rational as she deemed them, were not to be re- 
alized. Mrs. Hathaway too was disappointed 
and anxious. Bunt Cornelia was still very young, 
only eighteen, and very beautiful, so very fair 
and soft, with such dark dreamy eyes, that had 
a look of sensibility, which, however, was only 
indolence ; but that very indolence gave a repose 
and charm to her whole manner that was infi- 
nitely attractive. She seemed like some full de- 
licate flower, rich in its perfume and beauty, that 
must not be breathed on too rudely by the fresh 
air, lest it might ruffle its leaves and scatter its 
petals. 

“Mr. Harvey requests to be introduced to your 
daughter, Mrs. Hathaway ; have I your permission 
to present him?” asked Mrs. Carter one evening 
at a ball. 

Mrs. Hathaway bowed—* Certainly,” and pre- 
sently she saw the lady with a fair haired young 
man of no particular distinction whom she was 
introducing to Cornelia. The young people stood 
up to dance, and Mrs. Carter returned and joined 
Mrs. Hathaway. 

Mr, Harvey has requested me to present him 
to you also, Mrs. Hathaway, and I wish to do so 
the first opportunity. He was excessively struck 
by your daughter, thinks her very beautiful,” and 
Mrs. Carter seemed to think the compliment of 
vast importance. 

“And who is Mr. Harvey?” inquired Mrs. 
Hathaway. 

“He is the only son of old John Harvey, the 
firm of Harvey and Burns. 

“‘ They are rich, I think,” said Mrs. Hathaway, 
carelessly. 

“Immensely, and this is the only child,” re- 
turned the other. “Indeed I look upon him as 
the best match in the city.” 

“What kind of a young man is he?” inquired 
Mrs. Hathaway, with ill-dissembled interest. 

“Oh, I don’t know, very fair, I presume,” re- 
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turned the other, rather at a loss for the personal 
qualities of her ‘best match in the city.’ “His 
manners and appearance do very well; there’s 
nothing striking about him, of course ; a young 
man of business-habits, my husband says ; wi] 
take care of all his father leaves him, and is be- 
sides making money all the time. The old people 
are anxious he should marry, and as fortune of 
course is no object to him, he has only his own 
taste to consult.” 

All this suited Mrs. Hathaway very well, and 
she remarked with only too evident satisfaction 
that he did not quit Cornelia’s side for the rest of 
the evening. And when he called the next morn- 
ing, he was most graciously admitted. 

A very beautiful but anonymous bouquet came 
that evening. Mrs. Hathaway was not too deli- 
cate, however, to pump the bearer, and found to 
her satisfaction that it was sent by Mr. Harvey. 

Visit followed visit, and bouquet bouquet. In 
short, the young man was desperately smitten, 
and in less than three months, heart, hand and 
fortune were all at Cornelia’s disposal. 

It was not what once Mrs. Hathaway expected. 
She had had visions of something more distin- 
guished ; more position, fashion, elegance. But 
then here was the offer down, and Mrs. Hatha- 
way had a high appreciation of ‘the bird in the 
hand.’ Money too, the great essential, was in 
abundance. ‘She would leave it all to Cornelia, 
‘would neither make nor mar,’ well persuaded it 
would end, as at the bottom of her heart she 
desired. A few vague wishes and floating disap- 
pointments might rise to the top, but satisfaction 
was the under current. And if Cornelia had 
refused him her mother would probably have re- 
monstrated, notwithstanding her resolution of 
neither ‘making nor marring.’ 

No, no, Mrs. Hathaway, don’t think to escape 
the responsibility of the match in that way! You 
need not think that when you set the machine in 
motion, you were not accountable for the conse- 
quences even though you may not have turned 
every wheel yourself. 

And how was it with Cornelia herseif ? 

She was not in love with Mr. Harvey certainly. 
But she did not dislike him. He was a quiet, in- 
offensive young man; a person to whom she 
would never have given a second thought if he 
had not been rich; but being rich, he was no 
bore. 

He was no bore, and that was a great deal to 
Cornelia, for that she could not have stood, not 
for all his money. In short he was a man she 
could marry with as little feeling as possible of 
any kind. If with none of pleasure, with very 
little of unhappirtess, as little as the circumstances 
of the case would admit. 

Mrs. Hathaway had always looked forward to 
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“Mamma, won’t you see about my curtains?” 


matter of course ; but this triple alliance did not > And “oh mother do tell those people about the 


seem to enter into Cornelia’s plans for the future, 
and the first conviction of the fact hurt Mrs. 
Hathaway deeply. But so in the habit had she 
been all her life of warding off blame from Cor- 
nelia, that she almost instantly said to herself, 

“Tt’s all for the best. Better to leave the 
young people to themselves for the first. The old 
Harveys might be a little jealous too. Better to 
wait till Correlia feéls her own footing among 
them.” 

Meantime the wedding-preparations went for- 
ward. Mrs. Hathaway was all excitement, and 
up to the eyes in laces and silks. 
was calm and quiet. She did not seem happy, 
but satisfied. It was evident she was not in love, 
but only going to make a good match. 

A few months more, and Cornelia was esta- 
blished in her own magnificent home, where every 
luxury, every elegance, every refinement, even 
every whim and absurdity that wealth could in- 
vent, surrounded her, and she felt as naturally in 
her place as if she had only come home from a 
journey. Nothing seemed to come to her feelings 
‘with the gloss of novelty. There was no enjoy- 
ment in her new position. She was too indolent, 
and we may add, too innately refined and highly 
cultivated, to find actual vivid enjoyment in these 
externals, 

Bodily well-being was a necessity to her, but 
no happiness, She had felt the want as a misery, 
but the possession did not necessarily bririg 
pleasure. 

The wedding-festivities over, they sank to the 
quiet repose of domestic life; and Cornelia’s 
mind, no longer harassed by the pety stings of 
poverty, nor occupied by the great question 
“What shall I wear?” awoke to the want of 
intellectual excitement she was so capable of 
appreciating. Her husband was very good, but 
very dull. She might sing by the hour if she 
chose, but he did not know one air from another. 
He would buy her as many books as she wanted; 
but it was useless to talk to him of what she read, 
unless she wanted to talk for her own satis- 
faction. In short, she found him ignorant beyond 
expression. None of the “second rate people” 
of the “second rate boarding house” her mother 
had once held up to her in terror could have been 
more 80. 

She sighed deeply, and turned her mind with- 
in; and a deeper calm, almost a sadness, spread 
over her beautiful features. Ennui ‘took posses- 
sion of her soul, and her unsatisfied heart knew 
no happiness. : 

Spiritless and languid, she soon felt the cares, 
light as they were, of her magnificent establish- 
ment, too much for her, 
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carpets,” and soon it came to “ mother, why must 
you go? Indeed I cannot do without you. I 
am not well.” And little by little Mrs. Hathaway 
was fairly installed—as housekeeper—without the 
wag s. 

Disappointment and indolence preyed upon 
Cornelia’s delicate frame. She became feeble 
and looked beautifully sad. 

The birth of a poor, puny, light-haired little 
girl did not add much to the stock of the fair mo- 
ther’s health or happiness; and poor Mrs. Hatha- 
way soon became head nurse as well as house- 
keeper. 

Poor old lady! for she was now growing old ; 
she had never loved children much, but her whole 
life seemed destined to be spent in going after 
Cornelia’s ; for Cornelia was too feeble, too indo- 
lent, to go after them herself; and from measles 
to dancing-school, all the duties fell upon ‘ grand- 
mamma.’ 

“Poor Cornelia!” Mrs. Hathaway always 
called her, with tears in her eyes. “ My poor, 
beautiful child, she has been miserably sacrificed,” 
she said to Mrs. Meredith. 

“You should not say that, sister,’ returned 
the other. ‘“ Harvey is the most indulgent 
husband in the world, and it was Cornelia’s 
own choice.” 

Mrs. Hathaway only sighed. There was no 
answer to be made, for it was the truth; but she 
felt that her sister-in-law was very hard not to 
view the case in the same light as herself. 

“ Mrs. Harvey is more beautiful, I think, as a 
married woman than she was even asa girl,” re- 
marked Mrs. Carter to Charles Hunter, (now a 
rising man), one evening. 

“Yes,” he replied, and there was a touch al- 
most of tenderness in his voice, “ Yes, there is 
an expression of sensibility, almost of suffering, in 
her countenance that renders her inexpressively 
interesting.” 

‘«« She has never known a happy heart since her 
marriage, I imagine,” said the lady. 

“It’s sad to see such sacrifices,” he continued, 
mournfully. ‘ She’s a beautiful victim, or at least 
looks like it,” he added, hastily. 

“Yes,” said Mrs Carter, “ she is a victim, but 
to her own worldliness, her own indolence.” 

Hunter sighed. Sighed to see so glorious a 
work of God dimmed and sullied, as it had been, 
by unholy influence. 

But the work was done now. Cornelia was 
not happy, it is true; but she would have been 
utterly miserable had she been poor. And much 
as Mrs. Hathaway looked down upon her son-in- 
law, and inferior and unworthy as she thought 
him of Cornelia, she would not for a moment 
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have exchanged him for the noble, the gifted, but 
the still struggling Charles Hunter. 

Poor old lady! She waits upon Cornelia, and 
she toils after the children, and no one ever 
seems to think she is growing old and may be 
tired! For Cornelia is now as engrossed with 
her mental sufferings as she ever was formerly 
with her personal wunts. Her children don’t 
gratify her pride and she is too cold to love 
them for their helplessness. They all look like 
their father, and he never was “all to love 
and her.” 








ee 


The evils of one generation are very apt to be 
cured in the next, and it is a blessed Providence 
that it is so. 

Cornelia had been too spoiled a child to spoil 
her children; not from principle, but indolence. 
“They must learn to take care of themselves,” 
she said, and they did learn to take care of them- 
selves; and though they were not “sons and 
daughters of beauty,” they were infinitely happier 
than had been their more highly gifted mother, 
whose misfortune it had been to be an only 
daughter. 


THE MAGIC PRISM. 


(Suggested by a Picture representing a young girl looking through a prism.) 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


How softly, how softly, 
Oh! maiden, they shine, 
Through poetry’s prism, 
Those colors divine ! 
Arrayed in their beauty, 
Illumed by their beams, 
How fair to thy spirit, 
Life’s sunny way seems! 
Ah! fancy—the fairy— 
Has met thee to-day; 
And hers is the toy, 
Thou art taking away! 
Keep, keep it forever, 
That talisman rare; 
Nor yield it to time, 
To misfortune or care! 
Dim shapes, in the distance, 
Of evil, arise ; 
Thou see’st not, thou fear’st not, 
Enchanted thine eyes ! 


And while through the magical 
Prism they gaze, 

Those phantoms will hide 
From its beautiful rays; 
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But once let it fall, 
And around thee they throng, 
With the serpent’s cold hiss, 
And the syren’s wild song. 


Nay! dash from the hands 
The false prism forever, 
And brave the dark trial, 
With lofty endeavor! 
Gird on the stern armor 4 
Of courage and truth, 
Now, now, in the bloom 
Of thy beautiful youth! 
With resolute purpose, 
Prepared for the strife, 
Go forth, frank and wise, 
To the battle of life! 
Give back to gay fancy 
The prism you stole, 
And wear for thy guerdon, 
God's smile in thy soul! 
And the darker the earth-night, 
That smile shal) iliume, 
The fairer in Heaven 
Thy pure life shall bloom ! 














A NIGHT 


SCENE ON THE 


MISSISSIPPI. 





BY MISS E. 


A. DUPUY 





**The world was still on every side.” 


ir was a cloudless night in the latter part of June ; 
a flood of soft light from a full moon revealed the 
windings of the river and the dark unbroken fo- 
rest, sweeping down to the very edge of the wa- 
ters, which mirrored its dense verdure and inter- 
lacing vines with faithful distinctness. Most tra- 
vellers pronounce the Mississippi tame and tire- 
some, because they compare the monotonous levels 
on this mighty river with the beautiful slopes and 
sunny glades which rise on either shore of the 
Ohio, like glimpses of a newer and brighter land 
of promise. No one can justly appreciate the 
sylvan beauty of the scenery on that river until 
he has been enabled to make this comparison ; 
yet it is scarcely fair toward the Father of 
Waters. 

The Mississippi fills the mind of the imagina- 


tive traveller with that thrilling sense of power ° 


and majesty which constitutes the sublime. From 
the source of its great tributary, until it pours its 
vast volume of waters into the Gulf, its onward 
course is like the rushing of an avalanche ; rolling 
for more than three thousand miles through a 
country of unlimited resources, now sweeping be- 
tween dense forests over which, to this day, 
in many places none but an Indian foot has 
ever roved, and again reflecting on its tur- 
bid bosom the peaceful dwelling of the white 
man, surrounded by all the appliances of civili- 
zation. 

Nor is the Mississippi river, by night, destitute 
of much picturesque beauty. The broad sweep of 


the waters, its abrupt windings, give the different ; 


bends the appearance of magnificent lakes, com- 
pletely girdled by the deep umbrage of the forests 
and the moon sparkles on the ripples in the cur- 
Tent, sometimes caused by a ‘snag,’ whose dan- 
gereus head is just concealed beneath the water, 
sometimes by an eddy, which causes the frame to 
thrill with an emotion of awe as some voice pro- 
claims— 

“Any thing that goes in there will never rise 
again.” 

Perhaps, to test the truth of the assertion, a 
stick of wood is thrown in. It circles rapid- 
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ly in the miniature whirlpool, and is sean no 
more. 

A solitary steamboat ploughed its noisy way 
against the rapid current; and could one of the 
ancient aborigines have arisen from his sleep of 
death, and beheld its onward course, he might 
easily have fancied that the fire demon had found 
an embodied form, in this huge hissing and blaz- 
ing monster. The boat rounded a point, and a 
broad sweep of silvery water, broken into two dis- 
tinct lines by a miniature island, lay in beautiful 
repose. 

A small group still lingered on the hurricane 
deck ; and a murmur of admiration was heard 
from the persons that composed it. Two young 
men sat on either side of a lady, who wore a 
dark travelling-dress, with a rich shawl wrapped 
loosely over her shoulders, the ends of which were 
carefully folded around the form of a sleeping 
child of about two years of age. The head of 
this little creature was lovely as that of a cherub, 
and a mass of bright golden curls fell back from 
the placid brow, and lay in rich confusion over 
the dress of her mother. 

The lady herself could not have been more than 
twenty one or two years of age, and as she 
turned her soft glance on the two gentlemen, it 
would not have been difficult to decide which one 
of them shared her heart and life. The loving 
glance rested on the taller and darker of the 
two, with that confiding expression which in- 
dicates the existence of perfect confidence, and 
the presence of that love which “casteth out 
fear.” 

“ Well, my dear Prescot,” said the other gen- 
tleman, “ you have long promised me the history 
of your wooing, and as this moonlit scene is 
quite appropriate for a love story, I shall be 
glad to listen to you now, if you have no 
objection.” 

“Oh none in the world; if Cara will consent 
to the revelation. You should have known all the 
details long since, had not your absence in Cuba 
prevented our meeting.” 

“It has been a long sojourn in a foreign land, 
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but it was well repaid by seeing my sister daily 
recovering beneath the balmy influence of the 
climate, We are all that remain of a large fa- 
mily, and no sacrifice on my part would be too 
great for Mary’s benefit. But pray begin. Mrs. 
Prescot, I am sure, will not object, as she knows 
the intimacy which has existed between us from 
boyhood.’’ 

The lady, thus appealed to, smiled, and slight- 
ly blushed. “ You already know something of 
our escapade, and therefore I have no objection 
to allowing George to relate to you the true 
version,” 

“ Before I begin,” said Prescot, “had I not 
better to remove illa into the cabin? She sleeps 
quite soundly.” 

« T will go with her—I could not rest while she 
was so far from me—an accident may occur at 
any moment.” 

« You are a sad coward, Cara. I feel in perfect 
safety on this fine boat, commanded by so careful 
a captain.” 

In a few moments Prescot returned and resumed 
his seat. 

“You remember the day on which I parted 
from yourself and sister on the ship bound for Ha- 
vana.” 

«« Yes, we embarked at Norfolk, and there began 
your acquaintance with Mrs. Prescot, I believe.” 

“True. As I came from the wharf with a 
mind preoccupied by the precarious situation of 
your sister, [ saw nothing until I reached a cross 
street Jeading into one of the principal thorough- 
fares. I was walking quickly, with my head bowed 
down, when I brushed past a lady I was meeting, 
in so heedjess a manner that the fringe with which 
her scarf was trimmed caught on one of the but- 
tons of my coat. 

‘¢ Shocked at my own rudeness, I hastily dis- 
engaged myself and made many apologies for my 
unpardonable carelessness. She smiled, and ut- 
tered a few words in reply, and the remarkable 
sweetness of her voice gave me confidence to 
look into her face. I need not tell you that 
she was beautiful, for you have seen my wife. 
Charmed by the frank and ingenuous expression 
of her countenance, replete with intelligence, 
I followed her at a convenient distance. She 
entered an elegant mansion on one of the prin- 
cipal streets, without ringing at the door, and 
I concluded that she resided there. 

“J will not tell you how many days [ lost, or 
how many times I was baffled in discovering the 
name of my fair incognita. I finally learned all 
that Leared to know. Caroline Rutherford was 
the name of the young lady; she was the only 
child of a man of great wealth, but who possessed 
a very eccentric and overbearing temper. She 
was kept secluded from society, as her father had 
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already promised her hand to a nephew of his 
own, whc was completing his course of study at 
a law school in one of the Eastern states. The 
young lady was supposed to be averse to this ar- 
rangement, but this disinclination on her part did 
not prevent her father from persisting in his inten- 
tion to give her hand to her cousin. 

“My interest was at once aroused, and al! 
the romance of twenty three was called into ac- 
tion by this revelation. I must make the ac. 
quaintance of this charming girl—but how? | 
was an utter stranger in the place, and her father 
looked with suspicion on all who approached his 
lovely treasure. Chance soon offered an oppor- 
tunity, which I did not neglect to improve. | 
had casually strolled into a printing office, and 
was idly looking on the men at their labor, and 
speculating in my own mind on the vast results 
to the whole human race from this great disco- 
very, when a clerk said to one of the compo- 
sitors : 

‘** Have you inserted Mr. Rutherford’s adver- 
tisement in to-day’s paper?’ 

“ «For what does he advertise?’ inquired the 
man, glancing down a long list of ‘ wants.’ 

“* An amanuensis.’ 

** All right, it is here.’ 

‘| listened with deep interest to this conver- 
sation, and blessed the chances which had brought 
me to the place; there was destiny in it, and | 
hailed it as a happy omen. My resolution 
was at once taken. I had nothing to do that 
could interfere with my present plans; no one to 
inquire into my ‘ whereabout,’ for I was free from 
near connexions, and possessed of a small inde- 
pendence which enabled me to prosecute my own 
whims. 

“| impatiently waited until the paper was is- 
sued, and taking a copy I went directly to the 
residence of my intended employer. It was 
not without a little nervous trepidation that | 
rang at the door; it sprang open on the instant, 
and on inquiring for Mr. Rutherford, I was usher- 
ed into a magnificently furnished library, opening 
on an extensive garden, filled with every variety 
of shrubbery peculiar to the climate. 

“As I entered, an opposite door closed on a 
retiring figure which I recognized as that of my 
fair inamorata. 

“Mr. Rutherford was a heavy browed man oi 
about sixty, with a shrewd and sarcastic expres- 
sion, which did not impress me favorably, and as 
I looked at the thin lips which expressed the 
iron determination of his spirit, I felt the convic- 
tion that he would never recede from a purpose 
he had once deliberately formed. Ruthless in his 
determination, his will would crush all opposition, 
though the heart of his victim were broken in the 
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“ He received me very politely, and on making 
known my business, he surveyed me keenly, and 
muttered : 

«*He is not so bad looking; and the girl— 
Pish! she would never stoop so low.’ 

“‘T endeavored to look as if I did not under- 
stand his aside, and pretended to be engrossed in 
examining a fine engraving, which lay on the 
library-table. After a pause, he turned to me and 
said : 

«*As I shall require your services at all hours of 
the day, and sometimes at a late hour of the 
night, if a bright idea strikes me, I must have you 
beneath my roof. You are aware that unexcep- 
tionable references as to your respectability must 
be forthcoming.’ 

“¢ Certainly, sir, I have come prepared to sat- 
isfy you in that respect.’ 

“As I spoke, I drew from my pocket several 
letters addressed to me by the professors in 
old Yale, together with my diploma as a grad- 
uate of that institution, and placed them be- 
fore him. 

«*¢ These, sir, will show you that I am no ad- 
venturer.’ 

“He glanced over them, and his morose 
countenance wore an expression of satisfac- 
tion. 

“* You may consider yourself as engaged, Mr. 
Prescot, and to-morrow morning you will enter 
upon the daties of your new employment. They 
will be light and pleasant, young man, and to 
one just entering the world as you are, they must 
be of incalculable advantage. I am at present 
engaged in the compilation of my own life, which 
I design to call ‘the history of a self-made man,’ 
and from its pages you will draw much instruc- 
tion of a peculiarly valuable kind. I say with 
pride, sir, that I am the architect of my own for- 
tune, and I consider this autobiography a rich 
legacy to bequeath the rising generations of this 
mighty country. My eyes have unfortunately 
failed me so much, within the last few months, 
that I cannot complete my design, without the as- 
sistance of an amanuensis. Behold the labors of 
the two past years.’ 

“As he spoke, he placed his hand on four bulky 
volumes bound in velvet, which lay beside him. 
He unclosed one of them, and I glanced in dis- 
may down the opening pages of his life. The 
most tiresome verbosity characterized the style, 
and I verily believe that he had chronicled every 
sugar plum and every maternal cuff given him in 
the days of his babyhood. He raised the fourth 
volume and said : 

“«The close.of this brings me to the day on 
which I became a partner in the house in which 
I had long served as clerk, and to-morrow we 
will commence at the most interesting portion of 
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my life—the accumulation of my wealth, my mar- 
riage &c.’ 

‘“‘T beheld in gloomy perspective the wearisome 
days that were before me, and had not the sweet 
face of the beautiful Caroline risen before me, I 
should at once have declined the monotonous task 
of writing down the lucubrations of a man, who 
must have begun to overstep the limits which lead 
to second childhood. 

“* He named the terms, which were really libe- 
ral; but as I had no intention of accepting the 
remuneration in that form, I was indifferent to 
them. 

“On the following morning I entered the break- 
fast parlor of Mr. Rutherford just as his blooming 
daughter was in the act of pouring the fragrant 
coffee into an exquisite porcelain cup, which was 
always used by her father. I had purposely made 
my arrival at the hour named, as the one conse- 
crated to the morning meal, as I was then 
secure of seeing the object of my admiration 
immediately on my entrance beneath her fa- 
ther’s roof. 


“ That Miss Rutherford instantly recognized me 
was evident from the blush that mantled her fine 
face, and the tremor of her delicate hand as she 
raised the cup to place it beside her father, who 
sat on her left side. The tremulous motion of 
her arm caused the saucer on which it rested to 
touch the edge of the masssive waiter, and 
the cup fell with a crash to the floor, delug- 
ing the delicately colored carpet with the 
brown fluid. 

“* Heavens! my beautiful sevrés destroyed,’ 
exclaimed her father, pale with anger, while Caro- 
line sank back on her seat, and clasped her hands 
in mute deprecation of his wrath. He went on in 
a voice choked with passion: ‘Behold what 
your awkwardness has done. That cup was 
priceless in my estimation, for you know it was 
the reward of services performed for Madame la 
Marquise de—. It was a genuine specimen of 
the reign of Louis le Grand, and there it lies, 
broken, annihilated, through your culpable care- 
lessness.’ 

“ Caroline murmured something in reply, which 
directed the attention of her father to myself, who 
had stood an amazed witness of the scene. - Mr. 
Rutherford arose, and glancing from one to the 
other seemed to be deciding in his own mind 
whether my appearance had any connection with 
the destruction of the cup. 

“ This mute scrutinizing seemed to satisfy him, 
for he received me graciously, and after intro- 
ducing me to his daughter, seemed for a time to 
forget the accident which had occurred. How- 
ever, before we arose from the table he gave me a 
history of a visit to France, made after he lost his 
wife, when he had the good fortune to serve a 
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beautiful woman of high rank, who on his depar- 
ture presented him with this sevrés cup as a sou- 
venir. 

“ Though the storm appeared to have passed 
away, Caroline remained silent and dejected. I 
afterward learned that for every fault which 
excited the ire of her irascible parent he subtract- 
ed a portion from the time appointed for her union 
with her cousin. 

“ Her earnest prayerskad won from him his con- 
sent to defer the marriage for a year, of which 
six months had already elapsed, and the poor girl 
looked with horror upon the approach of that 
hour which was to give her toa man she de- 
tested, or send her forth into the world a dis- 
owned child. 

“ Breakfast over, Mr. Rutherford requested me to 
await him in the library. As I turned from the 
door I heard his harsh voice speaking in a positive 
manner to his daughter ; she appeared to weep, 
and expostulate, and I remained as if spell bound 
to the spot, filled with indignation and compassion. 
I heard her say: 

“Three months! oh my father, have mercy— 
I cannot school my affections thus—-I shrink from 
his very presence—how then can I become his 
wife in three little months ?’ 

“«Tt is my will that it be so, and you may think 
yourself fortunate that I do not name an earlier 
day, as a punishment for this morning's careless- 
ness,” was the unfeeling response, uttered in a 
cold and measured tone, and I heard his heavy 
step approaching the door. 

“| hastily retreated into the library where Mr. 
Rutherford soon joined me with a self-satisfied 
expression, and said : 

“*] tarried a few moments to admonish my 
daughter—the faults of youth should not be over- 
looked, and I am happy to say that Caroline is 
usually anxious to make- amends for such as she 
commits.’ 

“T regarded him with absolute detestation, but 
I felt the necessity of dissimulation if 1 would 
possess the power to aid the daughter in escaping 
from his tyranny. 

“ On beholding the sufferings of this lovely girl, 
the interest with which her beauty had inspired 
me soon took the form of a deep and intense pas- 
sion, and I felt that the happiness of my life was 
staked on the success of the game | was then 
playing. 

«« [ will pass over the days of weariness I endured 
in recording the pettiest events of a life devoted 


to the acquisition of gain, only cheered by the few. 


moments passed at meals with Caroline. There 
was never the freedom of daily intercourse be- 
t ween us, for we both felt that a watchful eye 
was upon us, and we dared not pass the bounds of 
the most frigid politeness; yet a lightning glance 
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—a slight change in her complexion, served to 
keep hope alive in my heart. 


“ I had almost despaired of ever being able tosee 
her alone, when her father became seriously in- 
disposed. The physician who attended him kept 
him under the influence of narcotics, and while 
he slept Caroline could escape a few moments 
from the stifling atmosphere of the sick room, to 
wander among the shades of the garden. I joined 
her there, and we loitered in those charming 
avenues day after day, enjoying a happiness which 
I had never before tasted. Her poetic and highly 
cultivated mind seemed to me a reflection of all 
that is most beautiful and charming in nature. 
This lovely creature, chilled into silence and re- 
serve beneath the cold sternness of her only 
parent, seemed to imbibe new life from the pre- 
sence of a human being with whom she felt her- 
self to possess sympathies in common. It was to 
her like the revelation of a new existence, and | 
thanked Heaven that to me had been accorded the 
power to awaken in her young heart the most 
pleasurable emotions she had as yet experienced. 
I felt that she must love me, and to such a woman 
to love was to sacrifice every worldjy con- 
sideration to the object of her affection | 
could offer her independence ; and she had bit- 
terly felt the insufficiency of wealth to purchase 
happiness, 

“ ‘Two months had passed away since my intro- 
duction beneath Mr. Rutherford’s roof, and but 
one remained to the time appointed for Caroline's 
union with her cousin. The lover was on his 
return from the north, and I could read on the ex- 
pressive features of Caroline the deep struggles of 
her soul. At length I resolved to speak. Mr. 
Rutherford was rapidly recovering, and our de- 
lightful interviews must soon cease. She at first 
appeared startled, but she listened to my impas- 
sioned words with an emotion that encouraged 
my hopes. I concluded— 

“* I am aware, beloved of my soul, that you are 
about to be offered up a victim to the wilfulness 
of your father and the cupidity of your intended 
bridegroom. Save yourself frem such a doom, 
and me from despair, by accepting the hand of one 
who loved you from the first moment he heard 
the tones of that voice, 


‘**Like a bird's whose music beggars all the grove.’ ”’ 


“I need not repeat all my earnest pleadings. It 
was many days before-I could win Cara from 
her allegiance to her father; harshly as he treated 
her, he had been the only creature on earth on 
whom her heart could pour its warm affections, 
and she was truly attached to him. When my 
triamph came, I valued it the more highly, from 
the difficulty I had encountered in achieving it. 
I knew that she loved me with her whole soul, or 
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she would never have consented to the great sac- 
rifice her choice involved. It was hopeless to ex- 
pect her father’s consent to sucha union, but I un- 
derstood the noble nature of my betrothed too 
well to believe that she would ever regret the sac- 
rifice of fortune to her affections. Mine should 
be the task to win her from the memory of her 
early home by the most adoring love. No sigh 
should ever be given to the hard and cruel parent 
who abused the power placed by nature in his 
hands. 

“ Delicious were the stolen interviews we enjoyed 
during Mr. Rutherford’s convalescence. Though 
he was very exacting, we daily contrived to enjoy 
a few moments, which I failed not to improve by 
endeavoring to render the idea of an elopement 
familiar to the sensitive mind of Cara. I knew 
that such must be the termination of our romance ; 
and I daily beheld such manifestations of selfish- 
ness and pride in the stern parent as convinced 
me that he would sooner see his child “ hearsed 
at his feet” than made happy in any manner but 
his own. 

« At length my rival appeared on the scene, and 
I was not surprised at Cara’s aversion to him; he 
was as little like a young lady’s beau ideal of a 
first lover as one could well imagine. He was a 
stout builtruddy young man, with large unmean- 
ing blue eyes, and a perfect forest of pale hair of 
no particular color. He was impatient, irritable, 
and exhibited much of the dictatorial temper of 
his uncle—added to a high self-appreciation. He 
was an indefatigable student, and by dint of ap- 
plication had borne off the highest honors in his 
class, but he possessed no sprightliness of mind, 
and had a repulsiveness of manner which was chil- 
ling to anextreme degree. 

“ | was surprised at the preference shown toward 
him by Mr. Rutherford over others who might 
certainly have proved more eligible alliances for 
his daughter; but I soon discovered that great 
congeniality of mind existed between the twain, 
cemented and increased by the unsparing flattery 
of Edmonds toward his relative. 

“ Immediately on his arrival preparations for the 
marriage were commenced, and carried on with 
great activity, notwithstanding the impassioned 
remonstrances of the unhappy bride-elect. 

‘* Caroline finally appealed to Edmonds himself, 
in the vain hope that if she could gain a delay of 
a few months her father’s heart might soften 
toward her, and his determination to force her 
into this detested union be relinquished. 

‘* Edmonds answered her appeal by the warmest 
protestations of attachment ; he must be reduced 
to despair, he said, if she refused to fulfil the con- 
tract made for her by her father ; that his future 
devotion to her happiness must win the heart he 
felt so desirous of possessing. 
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“ Poor Caroline left him in hopeless anguish ; the 
idea of an elopement was terrible to her, but no 
other avenue of escape seemed open to her. | 
found her in the library, a few moments after this 
interview, weeping bitterly. Without much diffi- 
culty I drew from her the cause of her unhappiness 
and I did not fail to exert all my eloquence to 
convince her that the surest refuge from her per- 
secutors was in the affectionate protection of one 
who adored her. She listened until her tears 
ceased to flow, and finally her consent was won to 
fiy with me from the paternal roof on the following 
night. Intoxicated with rapture I clasped her to 
my bosom and poured forth my thanks, my hap- 
piness, in a torrent of burning words—when like 
the demon of wrath Edmonds stood before us, 

“<Tt is well, he said, with a diabolical glance 
at his pale cousin. ‘I now understand the cause 
of this lady’s unwillingness to obey the commands 
of her father. I have overheard all your plans— 
my uncle shall soon be informed of them?’ 

“ He turned to leave the room—lI sprang after 
him. ‘ Dastard! wretch!’ I exclaimed; ‘how 
dare you speak thus? I will hold you to a dear 
account for such miserable meanness’ 

“ He turned toward me, without any appearance 
of excitement in his manner, though he was dead- 
ly pale. 

“«* Spare your violent language, sir ; in our rela- 
tive positions my conduct is perfectly just. This 
lady is my affianced wife, and unable to account 
for her strange conduct toward me, mine is the 
right to discover, if possible, the cause of her un- 
natural aversion. I have learned it and I shall 
make the best use of it.’ 

“** Affianced by a hard-hearted father, in defi- 
ance of her earnest pleadings, to a dastard lover, 
there breathes not a man, worthy of the name 
who would not pronounce her free to choose a 
heart noble enough to appreciate her many excel- 
lencies, undazzled by the golden lustre which lures 
such as you to bow before her. By her own con- 
ession Miss Rutherford loves me, and | will win 
her, even if the sacrifice of your life is necessary 
to the accomplishment of my wishes.’ 

‘‘He slightly changed color at this threat, and 
turned toward Caroline, who had thrown herself 
into a chair, and remained a trembling witness to 
this interview. 

“¢ You hear this?’ he said. ‘ Are you willing 
to trust your future lot to the guardianship of such 
a desperado? A manno one knows—a mere ad- 





venturer 
«< Alas! I love him,’ murmured Caroline in a 
subdued voice, and I placed myself beside her and 
struggled to speak with calmness. 
«<«Tt is useless to bandy words, sir. We fully 
understand our mutual position. You are inter- 
ested in the wealth which depends on your accept- 
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ance by this lady. Her choice has fallen on an- 
other ; suffer her to leave this roof without an ap- 
peal to her father, and the fortune you covet will 
eventually be yours. Mr. Rutherford will certain- 
ly disinherit his daughter, and as next heir you 
will gain it all. As to your last sneer I pass it 
over. My disinterestedness proves that I am no 
adventurer.’ 

*¢ You argue well,’ replied Edmonds, sneering- 
ly ; ‘bat suppose that I am also in love with the 
lady, and do not choose to waive my prior 
claims, sanctioned as they are by her father's 
authority.’ 

“‘< Tn that case my course is plain. I warn you 
that I will not yield her though all the powers of 
earth were preyed against me.’ 

“* We shall see,’ he coldly replied, as he turned 
to leave the room ; ‘I might under other circum- 
stances resent the language you have used toward 
me, but as our stakes would not be equa! in such 
a game I prefer passing them over. You can 
scarcely hope to win my bride from me, pieeagh 
the lady is on your side. Good morning, sir.’ 

“ My blood was boiling with rage at his cool in- 
solence, but I repressed my desire to follow him, 
and turned to Caroline, to concert with her a 
method of future communication during the few 
precious moments which remained to us. That 
she would be placed under strict surveillance we 
both knew, and I could no longer remain be- 
neath the same roof with her. In answer to my 
hurried inquiries she replied with woman’s quick 
tact—— 

“««T have already thought of a plan. My maid 
will not be allowed to see me alone, because she 
is warmly attached to me. My only resource is 
one of my intended bridesmaids, who was selected 
for that office by my father himself. She never 
was a great favorite of mine, but I believe her to 
be warmhearted and capable of assisting us in this 
emergency. She can visit me every day without 
suspicion. Her home is with her uncle, Mr. 
Smith, on Granby street, and you must inquire for 
Miss Ames. And now pray leave the house ‘as 
quickly as possible. I would not have a meet- 
img between you and my father for the world. 
His deadly rage and your quick cm nes might be 
productive of terrible consequences.’ 

«+ Go, and leave you to bear the full measure of 
his wrathalone?’ I exclaimed ; ‘never—we meet 
him together’ 

“¢ His wrath is often expended on me, but only 
in words; he will heap insult on you. If you 
would save me from the worst effects of his anger 
leave me [ implore you. Take pity on me— 
placed between an infuriated father and the man 
I love ; hearing words uttered which among men 
are alone attoned by blood. I shall die at your 
feet if you refase my prayer.’ 


“Overcome by her wild terror, I finally bade 
. her adieu, though I loathed the idea of leaving the 
house thus, without stating to the old despot who 
reigned over it, my views and intentions for the 
future. 

“« Thowever lost no time in writing to him, men- 
tioning my family, resources, and finally the strong 
attachment I felt for his daughter—the hope | 
indulged that it was reciprocated, and entreated 
him, not to foree upon that daughter the painful 
alternative of abandoning her father’s roof, or seal- 
ing her own wretchedness by a marriage which 
was odious to her. 

“ The answer soon arrived, and was sufficiently 
explicit. 

“¢ Sir—-my daughter shall never be yours on any 
terms. The choice you speak of does not remain 
to her. Ihave her in my power,and she does not 
leave my roof, except as the wife of my nephew.’ 

“ My only resource now was Miss Ames, and to 
her I accordingly went. I found her a pretty, 
clever, and very romantic girl, who was enchanted 
at the idea of promoting a runaway match. 
Through her I soon learned that Caroline was 
closely confined to her own room, and no commu- 
nication was allowed to pass between her and any 
ofthe family. That the harshness with which 
she was treated only confirmed her determination 
to elude the vigilance of her persecuiors, and es- 
cape with the first opportunity. 

“Anna Ames was a great favorite with Mr. 
Rutherford, and believing her entirely in his in- 
terest, he allowed her to see his daughter without 
a witness to their interviews; our letters passed 
through this medium without suspicioy, and al! 
our arrangements were soon agreed upon, and an 
opportunity of escape only needed, to put them 
into execution—but alas! it seemed as if this op- 
portunity was never to arrive. 

‘*The apparent tranquility of Caroline aroused 
anew the suspicions of her jealous jailors, and 
they redoubled their precautions. The sanguine 
hopes of my ally failed, and she declared that no- 
thing short of a miracle could enable my betrothed 
to escape from her father’s house before the day 
appointed for her marriage. 

“ A new idea then occurred to me, and I lost no 
time in writing to Caroline, though-I trembled for 
the success of my wild proposal. It was this. If 
escape was found impracticable, to suffer herself to 
be decked for the sacrifice—to permit the form of 
words to be said which gave her to another, and 
then, when believed secure, she would no longer 
be watched. ‘To seize the first opportunity which 
offered itself, leave the room, and accompanied by 
Miss Ames join me in the garden. Near a door 
which opened from it on another street, I would 
have a carriage in readiness, and everything pre- 
pared for a speedy flight. As soon after our mar- 
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riage as possible, we would embark for the South 
West, whither I intended emigrating. 

« Caroline shrank with natural fear from this 
course The second marriage might not be valid, 
performed under such circumstances, and then the 
scandal of such a proceeding. I exerted all my 
eloquence to convince her that a union formed 
under such compulsion as she was forced to submit 
to, could not be legal in the sight of God or man 
—that one founded on such true affection as existed 
between us would be sanctioned by the voice of 
public opinion, and blessed by the smiles of Heaven. 

“ Even on the night of the marriage, I had no 
assurance that she would consent to my proposal, 
and I remained in a most painful state of uncer- 
tainty and anguish. I however made every re- 
quisite arrangement, and as the hour for the sacri- 
fice drew near, I stationed myself in the garden, 
securely concealed by the thick shrubbery. I had 
fully resolved, if Caroline did not come to me at 
the appointed hour, I would rush into the house, 
upbraid her father with his cruel selfishness, and 
wreak my exasperated passions upon the unprin- 
cipled bridegroom. 

«¢ Ah, those were terrible hours to me! 
ment | trusted to the horror and aversion Edmonds 
inspired in her mind, to overcome her dread of her 
father’s wrath and the world’s censure; the next 
my evil genius whispered that her womau’s soul 
would shrink from the ordeal, and the happiness of 
her life be immolared on the shrine of fear. 

“ T strode to and fro the shaded walks, chafing 
like a wounded tiger; I had already said within 
my soul, ‘if she comes not within the next five 
minutes, | will burst among the startled company, 
and fulfil the settled purpose of my mind,’ when 


One mo- 


a light step rustled over some fallen leaves, and 
nearly lifeless, Cara was clasped to my heart. 

“* Quick—quick’—said the of Anna 
Ames. ‘She is fainting. I thought she must fall 
before we could reach you; bear her to the car- 
riage before we are missed.’ 

“1 needed nosecond admonition, but raising her 
as lightly as though she had been a child, we rap- 
idly threaded our way to the gate. In another 
instant we were whirled away from the brilliantly 
illuminated mansion, while Caroline wept until 
emotion exhausted itself. 

* | knew that if we attempted to reach North 
Carolina by the usaal route of such elopements, 
we would be immediately pursued and overtaken ; 
my measures had therefore been more securely 
taken; a small vessel was chartered to convey us 
to Baltimore, where we safely arrived in a few 
days. From that city we proceeded to the interior, 
where the ceremony which united us was per- 
formed. Miss Ames remained with us several 
weeks, when I returned home with her, leaving 
my wife under the protection of the kind people 
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with whom we lodged. 
of learning the effect of our elopement, and under- 
standing the vindictive and cowardly characters | 
had to deal with, it did not surprise me that legal 
proceedings had already been commenced against 
me, and every effort was made to discover the 
place of our concealment. 

**T did not think proper to place myself in the 
power of so unscrupulous a man as J believed Mr 
Rutherford to be, but I formally notified him that 
I should appear at the proper time to defend my- 
self. 

“T returned to Cara, and we lived in happy ob- 
scurity in our little village for several months, be- 


I was extremely desirous 


fore letters from my lawyer summoned me to the 
scene of action. I returned alone, and arrived just 
in time for the trial, and I will venture to say that 
no one on record ever excited more universal in- 
terest and attention. All that unlimited command 
of money could accomplish was done by the op- 
posite party to ensure success, but after some days 
of eloquent speech making on the part of the 
lawyers, the jury,without leaving their box, decided 
that by every law, both human and divine, Caroline 
Rutherford belonged to the man she had voluntari- 
ly chosen, and for whom she had renounced wealth 
and high station. 

“ There was a universal burst of applause at this 
decision and I left the house the happiest of men. 
Not that I for one instant had thought of yielding 
up my adored Caroline though the decision had 
gone against me—but it would satisfy her mind as 
to the legality of oar union, and that was what I 
most desired. No-——I would have buried myself in 
the deepest solitudes—I would have expatriated 
myself to tread hand in hand the path of life with 
the beloved partner of my existence. 

** Soon after rejoining her, we embarked for the 
South West, where fortune favored my exertions 
sufficiently to enable me to prevent Cara from 
feeling the wants of those luxuries to which she 
had been accustomed. 

“ The birth of our little Ella completed our hap- 
piness; then Cara wrote to her father, and informed 
him of her place of residence, of the loveliness 
and charming qualities of our child, but her letter 
remained entirely unnoticed. 

‘Some months since, I accidentally saw Mr. 
Rutherford’s death announced in an Eastern paper, 
coupled with the information that his large fortune 
had been bequeathed to an infint grand-child. [| 
wrote on immediately, and learned that Edmonds 
had offended him a few days before his decease, 
by reminding him of the necessity of making a 
will, that his disobedient daughter might not in- 
herit his estate. He immediately sent for a law- 
yer, and dictated the will. After leaving a few 
legacies, among which was one of five thousand 
dollars to Edmonds, together with the invaluable 
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history of his life, the bulk of his property was 
devised to our litlle Ella. If she dies before at- 
taining her majority, it goes to enrich charitable 
institutions.” 

Prescot paused. 

“A most romantic story indeed,” said his com- 
panion. “I shall guard the life of this precious 
child with three fold care since so much depends 
on its continuance.” 

“ Ah my friend,” replied the father, with serious 
emphasis, “I have questioned my own heart, to 
learn from it if my little darling is of more im- 
portance to me now, than before this magnificent 
accession of fortune, which comes through her ; 
and if I know myself, may answer no. She was 
the jewel in our crown of life, before this event; 
she cannot become dearer to us through any ad- 
ventitious aid. Of more value to us than untold 
gold is that frail little form which embodies a soul 
for whose developement we are accountable ; a 
tablet which shall be unrolled in eternity, and pro- 
claim to angels the lessons we imprinted there. Oh 
my friend, it is a divine employment to train a 
young spirit for Heaven!” 

At that instant, a bright glare flashed over the 
waters, paling the moonlight by its ruddy gleam. 

Prescot sprang from his seat. 

“God of Heaven the boat is on fire! 
—my child!” 

He sprang toward the stairway, which King 
had already cleared at a bound, in search of 
his sister. 

When Prescot reached the cabin, he found the 
throng of passengers in a state of wild excitement 
—shrieks, cries, and prayers for mercy arose from 
the confused mass which struggled to reach the 
guards. The cabin was already filled with thick 
smoke, and the rushing noise of flames was dis- 
tinctly heard. 

He reached his state-room, he scarcely knew 
how, and found his wife lying senseless across the 
berth, with her shrieking child clasped in her arms. 
On seeing her father, the little girl ceased her 
cries, but his voice failed to arouse his wife from 
the deathlike insensibility into which she had 
fallen. For the moment he felt as if endowed with 
the strength of a giant—he raised his wife with 
one arm, and with the other clasped the wondering 
child to his breast. The door which opened on 
the guard was unclosed, and he passed toward the 
stern of the boat; a glance showed him that the 
efforts of the pilot to run the boat ashore had been 
unavailing, and a prison of fire, she floated at the 
merey of the current. The mass of the passengers 


My wife 


had crowded to the bow in the vain hope that they 
would be better able to escape if the officers could 
effect a landing. 

The cries of the suffocating, burning and drown- 
ing wretches arose in a chorus of horror, which 
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made the strong man reel and shndder as a reed 
in the wind. The guard on which Prescot stood 
was entirely deserted ; he paused to gain strength 
for the effort before him, and then the terrible con- 
viction came to him that it would be impossible 
for him to save both his beloved burdens. T'wo 
thirds of the boat were already wrapped in flames, 
and they were rushing forward with a velocity 
which mocked the wind ; another moment, and it 
would be too late to save either. 

He looked upon the pallid face which rested 
upon his breast, and then upon his child, and an 
agonized prayer arose to Heaven for assistance— 
without it, one must perish—but which? Would 
his wife thank him for the boon of life purchased 
at so fearful a price? Might not his daughter in 
after years, amid the struggles and sorrows of life, 
reproach him that he did not offer her innocent 
existence for the preservation of a mother? 

The flames approached—he felt their hot breath 
upon his face—decide—decide he must. It wasa 
moment of unutterable horror. With a smothered 
cry he kissed the sweet face of the cherub, and 
muttering— 

“ At least thou shalt not perish by fire ; it would 
be too horrible”—he raised her, and threw her 
from him with all his force. 

Without a look toward the spot on which she 
fell, he wrenched away the wooden railing, and 
sprang with his precious burden into the rapid 
current. His wife was slight and delicate, and 
Prescot was a dextrous swimmer, but the powerfu! 
stream he had to buffet was near sweeping them 
under more than once. 

A number of the passengers had already escaped 
to the shore by swimming ; among whom were Mr 
King and his sister; and he was.now anxiously 
seeking the means of assisting his friend. Pres- 
cot’s strength was nearly exhausted when he 
reached the land, and deposited his stil! senseless 
wife in safety on the grass. Consigning her to the 
care of their friends, he again rushed to the shore, 
in the almost hopeless quest of his child. 

The spot on which he had landed was a sma)! 
bend into which the water flowed smoothly and 
tranquilly ; at the moment of throwing the little 
creature from him, Prescot had instinctively re- 
marked this, and he had cast her toward the 
bank, that the melancholy pleasure of recover- 
ing her body, and giving it sepulture, might ye: 
be theirs. 

As he rushed wildly toward the shore, he stopped 
as one suddenly turned to stone: then dropping ou 
his knees be exclaimed— 

“ God in Heaven I thank thee! that in my dire 
extremity my prayer was heard.” 

Before him, within a few yards of the shore, 
buoyed on the surface of the calm water by her 
clothing, was an angelic infant form, playing with 
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the ripples, and laughing in chidish glee at the 
fiery object which floated in the distance.* 
The father plunged into the stream, and 


—__ 


* Such an occurrence actually took place about ten years 
since, when the Sylph was burned on the Mississippi. The 
child thus reseued wore a silk robe, which filed with air 
in her rapid descent, and she was found by her father as 


described. 
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clasped his recovered treasure to his heart, 
with gratitude and transport words would fail to 
describe. 

When the fainting mother unclosed her eyes, it 
was to behold the objects of her fondest affection 
beside her. The arrival of another boat a few 
hours afterward relieved them from a comfortless 
situation, and our little party finally reached their 


destination in safety. 
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STAR. 
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On, whither bound, thou little star— 
Fugitive from on high, 

Thus seeking ‘midst the gloom afar 
A path beneath the sky ? 

I know it not, thine errand now, 
Yet wonder why thy course 

Should turn away from heaven’s brow, 


Thy fire's eternal source. 


Hast thou rebelled agaiust thy fate 
Like spirits dark of yore, 

!'hy Maker's might to scorn or hate, 
His skies to see no more ? 

Check thy career, ungrateful one, 
And seek thy brilliant home, 

To shine again as thou hast shone, 


And once more deck the dome. 


Has jealousy embittered thee 
Against thy neighbor's glow— 
That planet proud which rides so free 
O'er slumbering worlds below ? 
Yet mortals love to watch thee best : 
Thy soft and quiv’ring light 
Picturing back to every breast 


Man‘s humble, transient might. 


ee 


Or hath, perchance, an idle whim 
A truant made of thee, 

And bid thee o’er night’s shadows skim 
In search of worldly glee ? 

Return thou to thy glorious task : 
Tis saint-like and ’tis sweet ! 

What milder one couldst thou e’er ask ? 


What greater pleasure meet ? 


Perhaps art thou on curious wings 
Borne to this dreary world, 

To see its good and evil things 
Before thine eyes unfurled. 

It threatens thee with dismal doom— 

is Oh, shun its poisonous blast! 


’T was born, it lives, *twill pass in gloom : 


Its lot *s in darkness cast! 


Thy mission yet angelic seems, 
To watch the mortal sleep, 

And guard his couch from evil dreams 
Which round it revel keep. 

Then, hail to thee, thou star of might! 
Steal hither softly down, 

To watch around us all the night 


Till danger’s hour hath flown ! 
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THREE SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE OF THE LESLIE FAMILY. 


NO. 


‘T wonveR where mother and Alfred are this 
evening,” said Margaret Leslie, as she placed 
her father’s arm chair by the blazing fire, and set 
the slippers for his feet ; “ is it not time we heard 
from them, father?” 

“No, I think not. They could scarcely have 
arrived when the last intelligence left, and your 
mother would wait till the fatigues of the voyage 
were somewhat over before she could tell us its 
effect on Alfred. Heaven grant,” he added, ina 
fervent tone, “ that the tidings may be favorable ! ” 

Margaret moved the cushion on which she sat 
nearer to her father’s feet, and put her hand silent- 
ly in his as if to echo the petition. Afier a pause 
she said; 

“ Do you believe in presentiments, father?” 

‘I believe in nothing, child, which militates 


against the wise and perfect government of @ - 


benevolent Creator—and shadows of coming evil 
would but alarm and distress the mind without 
preparing it to meet it. But why do you ask the 
question ?” 

“ Because the geraniums which Alfred planted 
have withered since he sailed ; the bird he brought 
last Spring died to-day ; and nurse says she has 
such fearful dreams in which he and mother are 
constantly associated.” 

We will not affirm that Mr. Leslie’s cheek did 
not blanch a little, for his mind was in that state 
of anxious excitement which grasps at everything 
connected with the object of its solicitude, byt he 
saw the danger of quickening the susceptibilities 
of a young and lively imagination, and replied 
with assumed calinness : 

‘* Your flowers have faded, I suppose, because 
the temperature of your green room has been un- 
equal; the bird you know has long been ailing ; 
and for nurse’s dreams, I never heard that hearty 
suppers were favorable to quiet sleep, and the good 
woman must moderate her appetite for the for- 
mer if she wishes the enjoyment of the latter. 
But where is our little Addy? I have missed her 
from the moment I came in. The gaiety of that 


little creature’s spirits is a sunshine to our house- 
hold.” 


‘“ She had an invitation to take tea with the 


I, 


little Raymonds, and so eager did she seem to gu 
that I promised to reconcile you to her absence. 
But she was to come home early—I think I hea: 
her now.” 

There was a pattering of childish feet upon the 
stoop—a good night said—and a child of sony 
eight or nine years sprang into the apartment 

* Oh, uncle '—oh, Margaret! we have had 
such atime. Julia Raymond’s father has come 
and brought them a heap of things—a doll, and a 
bedstead, and a bureau, and some books, and a 
Chinese puzzle that pestered us all so long. Oh, it 
would puzzle even you, uncle.” 

*‘Do you think so, Addy? I am excellent a! 
mysteries—am I not, Margaret ?”’ said Mr. Leslie, 
with a smile, to his daughter. 

“Tf it were only here,” began Adeline again 
“could not Joseph go for it ?—just next door—| 
know they would lend it ; and I should so like to 
see if you could do it, uncle.” 

The request was assented to—the game was 
brought—and the two gathered round the table 
Adeline watched the movemenis with eagerness 

‘¢ Oh, not that piece—yes, that’s the right one.” 
And to her astonishment Mr. Leslie succeeded in 
completing it without the card to look on. 

* Well, uncle, I know no one else could! But 
if I have all my lessons perfect, and have been 
very obedient, aunt Leslie is to give me the choice 
of anything I want when she comes home, and 
I’jl choose a puzzle. Alfred thinks he cau do 
anything, but I am cure he would never get it 
together without looking—do you think he could, 
Margaret?” 

“T hope you will have an opportunity of try- 
ing,” said Margaret, tears rushing to her eyes 

A silence of some minutes ensued. Mr. Leslie 
had his own thoughts. Margaret watched the 
expression of his countenance, and Adeline fel: 
troubled she knew not why. It was broken by 
Mr. Leslie. 

“ It is getting late—open the Bible, my daughter, 
and ring for the servants.” 

A chapter was read. Questions were asked 
with eagerness by the children, and with respect- 
ful deference by the servants, and then the family 
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gathered round the household altar. It seemed 
that none were forgotten in that prayer—all 
miseries—al! necessities were presented ; and for- 
giveness and relief implored on the plea of that 
atonement sufficient for all sin—ali want; but 
when the father spoke of those who ‘‘ went down 
to the sea in ships,” when he pleaded for invalids 
who were languishing in a foreign clime, and 
prayed for his own beloved ones that the grave 
might not be opened there, but that they might 
return to cheer the hearts that were desolate 
without them, the deep and heartfelt amen of 
all who were assembled showed that that petition 
was the language of every heart. 

Mr. Leslie was a merchant residing some years 
since in one of our large and flourishing cities. 
He belonged to a family which had ever filled high 
and honorable stations in their community, and 
had from time to time been possessed of great 
wealth—he had himself inherited a considerable 
property from his parents—but having in early life 
the prospect of a numerous offspring, and wishing 
to afford them the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, and refined society, he had embarked in mer- 
cantile pursuits. In these he had been eminently 
successful; riches had filled his coffers—honors 
had been showered upon him—and there were few 
whose wide-spread influence was more readily and 
cheerfully acknowledged ;—but of all the flowerets 
that had bloomed by his side it had pleased Hea- 
ven to spare but two. Of these, Alfred, the 
younger, had shown strong tendencies to the pul- 
monary diseases which had laid one young brow 
after another in the dust—and to avert these 
dreaded symptoms, three winters had his anxious 
mother relinquished the comforts of home and 
friends and sought for her son the tempered atmos- 
phere of a more genial climate. Thus far the 
efforts had been blessed ; and the physicians were 
sanguine in their hopes that the renovation of this 
last season would be sufficient and that the delicate 
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boy would then spring into the active and healthy 
man. Yet, though the end for which Mr. Leslie 
had sought wealth, viz. the establishment of his 
beloved children, had been frustrated, he could 
not regret its prrsuit. Besides the advantages of 
employment (and who can tell their number?) he 
had gained an important talent for the service of 
his Creator. From his fulness the needy and 
perishing around him were constantly relieved— 
and through his instrumentality the light of hope 
had arisen to cheer the spiritual darkness and 
desolation of pagan lands. During the absence of 
the mother and son many such evenings as the 
one we have described were spent by that hoping, 
trusting family—and at length those prayers were 
answered. Spring came, and with it came the 
absent, and but one glance wassufficient to show 
that hope had not deceived them. The cheek of 
Alfred had mantled with the hue of health—there 
was elasticity in his footsteps, and fullness in his 
form. But joy and sorrow journey hand in hand, 
and the travellers brought the intelligence of the 
death of Mr. Henry Leslie, with his will and pa- 
pers, which had been forwarded to them ; in which 
he had constituted his brother executor to his es- 
tate, and sole guardian of the property and actions 
of his orphan daughter. 
ated the promise she had made the dying mother 
of the child, when she gave her to her care—and 
in gratitude for the restored health of their own 
darling, both parents resolved that she should 
never have cause to know her loss. 


Mrs. Leslie now reiter- 


From that hour the little Adaline was taught to 
call father and mother—and she became to the 
Leslies in all respectstheirown. And time passed 
on—undiversified but by the interchange of social 
feeling and the exercise of daily charity—and if 
it took aught from the elder Leslies they were 
more than repaid by the graces of mind and per- 
aon which it daily developed in the growing bloom- 
ing family around them. (To be continued.) 
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“REEF SAILS.” 


BY MRS 


LYDIA H. 


SIGOURNEY, 


A THOUGHTLESs pair, with streamers gay, 
O'er Hymen’s waters sweep, 

Profasion dancing at the helm, 
And Prudence laid to sleep ; 

At Labor's ancient chart they scoff, 
On murdered hours they tread, 

And lavish waste another's gold 
When all their own is fled. 

Reef sails! Reef sails ! a whirlpool’s pigh, 
The angry breakers sound; 

Haste, change your reckoning, ere ye plunge 
Io gulphs profound. 


Young Beauty, in her painted barque 
Like Egypt's boasted queen, 

For whom, 'tis said, the world was lost, 
With haughty brow is seen ; 

The morn is fair, the breeze is rare, 

And gliding on her way, 





She deems ench billow’s flashing crest 
To her doth homage pay ; 

Reef sails, my lady! there's a cloud 
To threat thy noontide skies, 

A wrecking sand, a lonely strand, 
Be timely wise, 


Pride Jaunches bold, with canvas spread 
And top-mast towering high, 
Regardless of the warning blast 
That through the shrouds doth sigh 
Reef sails! ‘tis not for him of dust, 
Whose fall the worm doth wait, 
To magnify the fleeting pomp 
That seeks his high estate ; 
Reef sails! Reef saiis! life's bubble breaks, 
The stern grave claims its part, 
But heaven's eterpal favor crowns 
The lowly heart. 
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CHRIST ARGUING WITH THE DOCTORS. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tue incident or passage in the earthly life of the 
Redeemer is but lightly mentioned in the sacred 
record; we may say, indeed, that it is but simply 
mentioned as it were in passing, as though it had 
not, or was not perceived to have, any especial 
significance. In five or six lines only it is record- 
ed that, his parents having missed him on their 
journey homeward, “it came to pass that after 
three days they found him in the temple, sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions. And all that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and 
answers.” 

Almost any other writer, ancient or modern, 
would have expatiated on this remarkable occur- 
rence. The account of it would have been given 
in large detail, with at least some description of 
the questions and answers whose wisdom so 
amazed the learned Jewish theologians; and most 
certainly there would be some comment upon the 
miraculous precocity of the unknown stripling, 
pointing it out as evidence of his supernatural 


character and mission. But Luke the beloved ; 


physician gives us nothing of all this; he merely 
relates the fact and then passes on, without a 
word of remark, to other matters. 

Are we to suppose from this that Luke was not 
aware of the significance pertaining to the inci- 
dent? By no means. When he wrote he had 
become a follower of Jesus, knew that he had 
died and risen again, and was thoroughly imbued 
with the conviction of his divinity. He, there- 
fore, must have understood that precocity of 
knowledge and wisdom by-which others were 
only astonished. That he makes no remark upon 
it, then, must be accounted for by some considera- 
tion other than that of indifference or stupidity. 

But the question is easily solved when we con- 
sider that the fact is characteristic of all the evan- 
gelical narratives. Throughout every one of them 
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there is a manifest and striking suppression, so to 
speak, of the narrator; his opinions, his impres- 
sions, the effect wrought upon his own mind, the 
inferences or deductions he might be able or 
moved to draw from the occurrence which he de- 
scribes or records—of all this we see nothing. 
Every one of the evangelists seems to have ad- 
dressed himself to his work with a rare and all- 
sufficient understanding or consciousness that in 
the office of preparing the Gosren for perpetuation 
and universal dissemination there were two class- 
es of workmen, each having a distinct share of 
labor to perform. For one class was reserved the 
duty of expounding, commenting, arguing, ex- 
horting. To the other belonged simply that of 
narrating. It was for the Apostles to preach the 
Gospel; for the evangelists to write its history. 
And the heedful student of the New Testament 
will readily perceive how strictly each of these 
two classes of co-workers confined itself to its le- 
gitimate province. The epistles are hortatory, 
argumentative, explanatory ; the Gospels are ex- 
clusively narrative. Not to speak it irreverently, 
the writers of the latter may be described as offi- 
ciating rigidly in the capacity of the reporter for 
modern’ journalism, who is content to be but the 
unreasoning, idea-less instrument or hand by 
which the mind, the active intellect, of some other 
is clothed in speech for thousands or millions be - 
tween whom and his audible, actual speech 
distance or time has interposed a barrier impass- 
able. And if the mission of the reporter derives 
a certain nobleness from its vast utility, to say 
nothing of the qualifications and efforts it de- 
mands, how noble and reverend we must feel that 
of the Evangelists to have been, when we bear in 
mind that the dictation under which they wrote 
was the direct inspiration, as the Church teaches 
us to believe, of the Infinite Mind, of the Eterna! 
and Unchangeable Truth. 





NOTICES T9 CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted.—Reveries of a Musician—The Husband to his dying wife—Genius—The sixth 
Sense—The Snow Flake—Spring—Voice in the Tree Tops—Wlusions of Life. 
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LAKE WINIPISSEOGEE, 


(See the Engraving. ) 


One may easily conceive, without having ever 
looked upon it with the actual eye, in its real, 
geographical or topographical entity, that the lake 
pictured for the readers of the Golumbian by Mr. 
White must be very beautiful. Beautiful at any 
time of day or of year. Early in the morning, 
for instance, when mist wreaths are slowly welling 
up from its calm bosom to greet the rising sun, 
before whose rays they are soon to vanish in the 
clear void; or at high-noon, when the now ver- 
tical rays of that same sun are pouring down upon 
it in a flood of hot and dazzling radiance, most 
unwelcome and distressful to the patient fisherman 
in his little skiff, were it not for the cool breeze 
that ripples along the surface, stirring up the semi- 
transparent waters into millions of litle white- 
caps; or at evening, when from the glassy still- 
ness of those waters, the breeze having died 
away, are mirrored back the crimson and golden 
splendors of the sunset. 

Or suppose we look upon the lake at mid- 
winter, when it is a sheet of blue ice, or possibly 
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one wide level plain of gleaming snow. Hun- 
dreds of joyous skaters darting along it in the 
former case, and merry sleighing parties making 
the adjacent hills resound with their merry jin 
gling music in the latter. 

Under a heavy thunder-storm the lake must 
needs be grand as well as beautiful. Its surface 
black as night, under the gloom of the cloud- 
blackened sky—its waters lashed into foam by the 
rush of the strong wind and the heavy plash of 
the falling deluge—the hills around echoing the 
leaping thunder-claps, and the darkness lighted 
up at rapid intervals by the glare of the lightning 
flashes. Oh beautiful and grand is a lake seen 
amid the wild roar and fury of a thunder-storm ! 

But with that host of little islands dotting its 
watery plain the lake of Winipisseogee must be 
awkward, one would think, for steamboat naviga- 
tion. To “lay a straight course” through and 
between such a congregation of obstacles must be 
rather difficult. It may be, however, that steam- 
boats have no cal] to ply upon its waters. 


THE FASHION PLATE. 


Finst.— Dress of taffeta ornamented en tablier, a bias 
piece gathered on both sides with a knot of taffeta ribbon, 
—Waist plain, very high. The point rounded, trimmed 
with a bias piece caught at the shoulder with a knot of 
ribbon, and terminating in a point in the middle seam by a 
knot like that on the shoulder. Sleeves plain, half long, 
and caught up by a knot. Hat of white crape ornamented 
with flowers.—The interior trimmed with ribbon surround- 
ed with lace. 

Szconp.—Dress of jilac silk, trimmed on each side of 
the skirt with a very high volant terminating on each side 
of the front breadth, and rounded from below, raised with 
a loop, a wide lace passing up the front to the waist. 
Waist plain, very high, trimmed with a lace falling from 
the shoulder to the point of the waist. Scarf of Cashmire. 
Hat of silk ornamented with a bias of tulle. Roses onthe 
side to match with those in the interior. 

Small bishop sleeves confined at the wrist with a narrow 


band, shirred with several small cords, or put into a wrist 
band closing half way up the arm, are favorite styles for 
Summer dresses. Skirts are variously trimmed. Two deep 
flounces, and three, five or seven narrower ones are much 
used for silk materials. Tucks in gradation are worn on 
printed tarlatans and bareges. 


Our fashion plate this month is approved by Mrs. 8. G. 
Wood, milliner, dress maker, and importer of fashions, 
No. 313 Broadway. 


Mrs. E. Bradbrook, No. 297 Broadway, keeps an exten- 
sive and beautiful assortment of ladies’ embroidered dress- 
es — misses’ visites— childrens’ walking dresses — infants’ 
robes, waists, caps, hats, &c. 


Ladies’ dress caps, embroideries, laces, &c. may be found 
at Mrs. Richmond’s, 369 Broadway. 
Importation de nouveautes en tout ger re, robes, modes, 
F. Godefroy, 349 Broadway. 
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THOU SHALT SING TO ME. 


POETRY BY BARRY CORNWALL. MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 


Tempo Moderato con Grazia. 
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1. Thou shalt sing to me, When the waves are 
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I. 
Of those thy song shall tell, But we ’ll not profane 
From whom we ’ve never parted, Such a gentle hour, 
The young, the tender-hearted, Nor our fav’rite bower, 


The gay, and all who loved us well: } With a thought that tastes of pain. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Tue number of issues from the publishing department of 
industry, since our last notice, is notvery great, butit includes 
some works of sterling and permanent value. Chief among 
these is Prescott’s History or THe ConqursT or Peru, 
from the press of Harper and Brothers, in two large oc- 
tavos; a fitting companion to the author's History of the 
Conquest of Mexico. 

Even if we had room in which to dwell upon the charac- 
ter and merits of this work the labor probably would be 
useless, the qualities of Mr. Prescott having been made fa- 
miliar to the world of readers in the very general dissemi- 
nation and justly high appreciation of his former produc- 
tions. To great industry and, we may add, good fortune 
in the search for materials, he adds a pleasing, fluent style, 
thorough knowledge of the collatera! incidents and acces- 
sories pertaining to the epoch of which he treats, and just 
that degree of poetic temperament which qualifies him to 
diseourse appropriately of events so far beyond the range 
of ordinary occurrences as were exhibited in the Spanish 
conquest of the new world. 

The overthrew and subjugation of the Peruvians, while 
attended by equal devotion, courage and dangers on the 
part of the conquerors, excite in the reading even a more 
compassionate sympathy than belongs to the conquest of 
the Mexicaus; thetr civilization was ofa higher and purer 
order, their religious rites were less sanguinary, and their 
whole mode of life combined in larger degree the elements 
that command respect and even admiration. Their resist- 
ance was less stubborn and ferocious, but it was equally 
patriotic; and if the national existence crushed by Pizurro 
had less of barbaric splendor and magnificence, it was 
more beautiful and in its fall creates a deeper feeling of 
regret. Mr. Prescott gives to us its history in a narrative 
eminently clear and well arranged, far surpassing in ample- 
ness as well as accuracy that of Robert8on, which it almost 
equals in felicity of language. 

The same publishers have issued a memoir of Mapame 
pe ta Morure Guyon and Some Account or FEne.on, 
Arcusisuop or Campray, by Professor Thomas C. 
Upham, of Bowdoin College. Of the amiable and excel- 
lent author of “ Telemachus,” the most tolerant and hum- 
ble-minded of Roman Catholic prelates, enough is known 
to excite a desire of knowing more, which this work will 
satisfy. Madame Guyon was a religious enthusiast, with a 
strong tendency to what may be called pious transcenden- 
talism. The events of her life were not so remarkable as 
to be worthy of record, and the interest of the volume de- 
voted to her history turns almost exclusively upon her re- 
ligious experiences and opinions. In this sense it is curious 
and instructive. 

From Baker & Scribner we have Tue Orarors or 
France, a translation, not remarkably good, from the 
French of De Cormenin; with an essay on the rise of 
French Revolutionary eloquence, by J. T. Headley, and 
notes and biographical addenda, by G. H. Colton. The 
French orators described or analyzed in the volume, 
are Mirabeau, Danton, Bonaparte (7), Benjamin Constant, 
Manuel, Casimir Perier, Lafayette (7), Odilon Barrot, 
Dupin, Berryer, Lamartine, Guizot, Thiers and, by a 
strange sort of Irishism, O'Connell. How he came to be 
an “orator of France” is somewhat of a puzzle. The 
sketches of Viscount Cormenin made ea sensation in Paris, 
when they were originally published, and have run, it is 
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said, through fourteen editions; but it must be borne jy 
mind that an edition, with the Paris publishers, is rare}, 
more than 250 copies, In the original they are smart and 
caustic, with a strong tinge of political prejudice. Much o; 
their pungency is almost unavoidably Jost in the translation. 
as it exists rather in the expression than the thought. The 
value of the book is not much enhanced, we think, either 
by the original additions or by the very indifferent portraits 
scattered through its pages. 

L. Colby & Co. have brought out another little volume 
by Emily Chubbuck, entitled * Cuarues Linn.” We are 
inclined to believe—nay we fee) almust confident— that Mis: 
Emily Chubbuck is a different person from Mre. Ewily E. 
Chubbuek that was, Mrs. Judson that is; our own Fanny 
Forrester. 


Wiley & Putnam have added two volumes, the 98th and 
99th, to their Libraryof Choice Reading, being the tiird 
and fourth parts of Goethe's autobiography, or a translativ: 
of his Dicutune unD WauraweEit, or Poetry and Truth. 
As the picture of a mind extraordinary for power aud 
comprehensiveness, drawn by the limner who of' all others 
must have been must able to give a faithful portraiture—ot 
a mind too which has long exercised a remarkable influence 
over the intellect of Germany—this work is of necessity 
interesting in no common degree; but its highest value, to 
our judgment, is in the vigorous and nicely discriminating 
portraitures it gives of those other great minds, the con- 
temmporaries of Goethe, who almost reverentially sought his 
converse and correspondence, One gets tired in reading 
even of Goethe; but in the multitude of his literary asso 
ciates and followers there is abundant variety. 

Tue Evi, Tenpencies or Corpora, PuNisHMEnNT 
are the subject of an octavo by Lyman Cobb, A. M., the 
well known and industrious lexicographer, published by 
Mark A. Newman & Co, It is in two parts; one discussing 
the multifarious objections to the use of the rod, the other 
proposing and recommending a vuriety of substitutes. The 
whole subject is thoroughly examined by argument and evi- 
dence, and it seems to us that the most inveterate flogger 
cannot read the book without at least the awakening of u 
strong suspicion that the rod or the ferule, except as the 
very last resort io desperate cases, is the worst and most mis- 
chievous item in the list of a pedagogue’s properties. It is 
a book that has long been wanted and must do good. 


Wiley & Putnam have published “Hints ro Youne 
Arcuirects,” by George Wightwick—a reprint of a Lon- 
don work, with notes by A.J. Downing, whose “Designs 
for Country Residences” and “ Landscape Gardening " 
have placed him before the public as one having authority 
in the premises, The *hints” are mainly practical and, 
we should suppose, of value. 

The Trinity Cuurcn Question has given occasion 
for a pamphlet from the press of Harper & Brothers, in 
which the claims of all Episcopalians in the city of New 
York to a share in the management of the Trinity Church 
property are maintained by an acute and elaborate ar- 
gument. 

The same publishers have issued an almanac which con- 
tains, in addition to the usual contents of those useful little 
performances, a complete list of all the Harper publications. 
Aconvenient reference for all who bave occasion to buy 
books. 
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